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5. 


Attempts have been made at various times to discover traces 
of the story of Adam and Eve among the Babylonians. These 
attempts are interesting chiefly as illustrations, in the domain of 
science, of the wish being father to the thought. George Smith, 
in his Chaldean Account of Genesis,' devoted a few pages to indi- 
cations of supposed parallels between the biblical account of the 
fall of man and the contents of an Assyrian tablet, belonging to 
the so-called creation series. We now know that Smith’s inter- 
pretation of the tablet was totally erroneous. What he took for 
an address of a god to the first human pair turns out to be a hymn 
in praise of Marduk as the conqueror of Tiamat (the symbol 
of primeval chaos), together with an epilogue in which mankind 
is enjoined not to forget the tale of the contest of the great 
Marduk, a god whose “power is irresistible, but who turns in 
mercy toward those whom he loves.”* Smith also called atten- 
tion to the design on a Babylonian cylinder which consisted of 
two sitting figures with a tree between them and a serpent behind 
one of the figures.’ In this representation Smith saw a con- 
firmation of the view which supposed that the Bible story of the 

1 Pp. 87-92. 


2 Delitzsch’s Weltschépfungsepos, pp. 112-14. 
3 Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 91. 
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temptation and fall was familiar to the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
This evidence, too, has proven fallacious. While we need not go 
to the length to which Oppert* went, who declared that what Smith 
and others regarded as a serpent was merely a dividing line in 
the cylinder, Baudissin® is certainly right in his assertion that 
the scene may represent a good many other things besides a pos- 
sible illustration of the famous incident in the third chapter 
of Genesis. The serpent is an exceedingly common emblem on 
Babylonian monuments, appearing on boundary stones, as well as 
on purely religious designs,” and still more common is the repre- 
sentation of a tree, generally some variety of the palm, which 
appears in nigh endless variations on sculptured slabs and on 
seal cylinders. It is to be noted that in the cylinder in question 
each figure has its left hand stretched out toward the palm cones 
which hang on the tree. This attitude, which suggests some 
connection between the design and the very common scene of the 
winged figures, or priests, or kings, standing before a palm tree, 
should have served as a caution to scholars before instituting a 
comparison with the famous biblical tale. Yet even so careful a 
scholar as Friedrich Delitzsch advocated in strong terms a con- 
nection between the scene on the cylinder and the narrative in 
the third chapter of Genesis. This was in 1881.’ He probably 
does not hold the same view now. At all events, Schrader*® voices 
the general opinion of scholars present when he says there is not 
the slightest reference on the cylinder in question to the fall of 
man, and it is rather surprising that Zimmern, in his notes to 
Gunkel’s Schépfung und Chaos, should not have protested against 
Gunkel’s intimation, though tentatively made, that the scene on 
the cylinder may represent the Babylonian story of paradise.° 

A few years ago, Sayce” made an attempt to prove that the 
name Adapa occurring in a mythological tale on a cuneiform 
tablet from El-Amarna should be read Adama, and he accord- 
ingly recognized in this Babylonian personage the counterpart 

4 Gétting. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1878, No. 34, p. 1070. 

5 Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, I, p. 260. 

6 So, e. g., on the famous Abu Habba tablet (V R. 60). For the serpent on boundary 
stones see, e. g., III R. 45, V R. 56, ete. 

7 Wo lag das Paradies ? pp. 90-91. He was followed by William Hayes Ward, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Vol. XXXVILI, p. =22, and many others. 

8 Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament (Engl. translation), Vol. I, p. 38. See 


also Menant, Comptes rendus de l’ Acad. des inscriptions, 1880, pp. 270 sq. 
9 P. 147, note 2. 10 Academy, 1893, No. 1055. 
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to the biblical Adam. Building, as he so frequently does, upon 
the slenderest foundations, Sayce elaborated an interpretation of 
the tale in question that was totally erroneous. The Adapa story 
in its present form is a nature myth to which a lesson has been 
attached. It is intended to teach the impossibility for man to 
attain immortality." But, while there is scarcely anything in the 
tale that warrants the belief that Adapa is the first human being 
to be created,’ Sayce’s supposition of some resemblance between 
Adapa and the story of Adam’s fall was not altogether unwar- 
ranted. The Adapa story furnishes the reason why man was 
condemned to die, and the third chapter in Genesis does the 
same. According to Genesis, death is sent as a punishment for 
man’s disobedience of a divine decree; in the Babylonian story, 
the god and protector of humanity, Ea, deceives Adapa, and thus 
brings death upon him. Adapa is told by Ea not to eat of the 
food of life, nor to drink of the water of life, that will be offered 
him by Anu and his associates. Adapa obeys and thus foregoes 
the chance of securing immortal life. Had he been clever enough 
to detect Ea’s design, which was to prevent Adapa from being 
immortal, and to disobey, he would have obtained the prerogative 
of the gods. As it is, Anu and his associates bewail Adapa’s 
fate, but can do nothing for him. The fact that the same problem 
is introduced into both the Babylonian tales is not without sig- 
nificance, but the different manners in which the problem is put 
and solved is even more significant. Itis not necessary for Adapa 
himself to stand in any direct connection with Adam to justify 
the conclusion of some ultimate relationship between the Adapa 
legend and the story of Adam’s loss of immortality. A close 
study of the legends of Babylonia shows that the custom of using 
ancient myths and traditions as illustrations of doctrines devel- 
oped in the Babylonian schools of religious thought was quite 
common. It is this attachment of morals to the tales, and the 
adaptation of the tales to the lessons, that forms a bond of union 
between the literary methods pursued by the Hebrew and by the 
Babylonian theologians, respectively. Precisely as in the book of 
Genesis, the creation narrative and the story of the deluge are 


11 For a fuller exposition see the writer's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 544, 555. 

12 The identification of Adapa with Alaparos, who is mentioned by Berosus as the second 
of the ‘‘ten patriarchs,” does not decide the question. Zimmern, who follows Scheil and 
Hommel in accepting this identification, recognizes the weak points in the argument. See 
his article, ‘‘ Lebensbrot und Lebenswasser im Babylonischen und in der Bibel” (Archiv. 
fir Religionswissenschaft, II, p. 169, note 1). 
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introduced as a medium for illustrating certain views held of the 
deity, of his relationship to mankind, and for impressing certain 
ethical standards and moral precepts upon the people, so the 
Babylonian literati frequently attach a purpose to the popular 
tales to which a literary form was given. In both cases these 
popular tales were used because, being so well known, they could 
serve as the purpose of illustrations, and in both cases the tales 
were preserved in literature, simply again because, being popular, 
they could not be suppressed or set aside. The Babylonian tradi- 
tions regarding creation are modified upon passing through the 
hands of the literary priests of Babylon and made to serve the pur- 
pose of a glorification of Marduk,” the head of the latter Babylonian 
pantheon. In the Gilgamesh epic the problems of immortality and 
of the condition of the dead in the great gathering place, known 
as Aralfi, are introduced in connection with some of the adven- 
tures of the hero; and we even find the same tale recounted in 
variations with different lessons attached. In view of this there 
may be an agreement between the problem dealt with in some 
Babylonian tale and one found in a biblical story, without any 
direct connection between the two stories. The researches of 
Gunkel; as embodied in his valuable work, Schépfung wnd 
Chaos,” have made it clear that the meeting point of Hebrew and 
Babylonian myths and traditions lies much nearer to the earlier 
contact between the two, before the settlement of Hebreeo-Aramaic 
clans in Palestine, than to the later one. The influence exerted 
by Babylonia upon the Hebrews during the so-called Babylonian 
exile was literary rather than religious. Under the stimulus of 
the literary atmosphere of Babylonia, a definite and, in many cases, 
a final shape was given to ancient traditions. Tales and myths 
were interpreted and transformed, but the tales themselves had 
not only been the property of the Hebrews for many centuries pre- 
vious, becoming part and parcel of their life, but had passed through 
various phases of development quite independent of Babylonian 
influence. We need not, therefore, expect to find close parallels 
between biblical and Babylonian traditions, even when those tra- 
ditions can be traced to acommon source. Indeed, a close paralle! 
is an almost certain proof of direct borrowing from one side or the 
other, whereas in a comparative study of Hebrew and Babylonian 
traditions the factor of variation is as important as the points of 


13 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 409. 
14 Jbid., p. 514. 15 See the summary, pp. 147-9 and pp. 168-70. 
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agreement. Perhaps the strongest objection against seeing, in 
the seal cylinder above referred to, any reference to the biblical 
story of the temptation and fall lies in the very fact that, inas- 
much as the biblical tale, whatever its origin, bears clear evidence 
of high antiquity, and of having passed through phases of devel- 
opment distinctly Hebraic, the variations that one would be led 
to expect between the story and a possible Babylonian counterpart, 
either in a primitive form or transformed by totally different 
influences from those to which the Hebrew story was subjected, 
are not accounted for. The resemblance, it may be said, though 
in one way superficial, is in another too close to be of any value. 

But, since it is clear that the story of creation, the story of 
the tower of Babel, and the story of the deluge originated in a 
Babylonian environment, it is but fair to expect that at least some 
phases of the biblical story of Adam and Eve, or the story in 
some form, should also be met with in Babylonian literature. 
The Adapa legend may be regarded as representing such a phase. 
The food of life and the water of life, instead of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil and of the tree of life, are just 
the kind of variations that we have a right to expect on the 
assumption of an independent development by the Hebrews and 
Babylonians, respectively, of an ancient tradition derived from a 
common source, or once held in common by them. 

The attachment of the same story (and of the doctrine con- 
veyed by the tale) to two such different personages as Adapa and 
Adam finds a ready explanation likewise on the same assumption 
of independent development. On the other hand, such a common 
touch in the two tales as the fear of Ea lest Adapa may attain 
immortality, and the dread of Yahweh-Elohim lest Adam eat also 
of the tree of life “‘and live forever,” points with convincing force 
to some ultimate common source for certain features of the two 
tales. The solution of the problem in the Babylonian version is 
as characteristic of Babylonian thought, as the biblical solution is 
in accord with the peculiarities of religious thought among the 
Hebrews at a certain period in their intellectual and religious life. 


II. 


There is, however, another phase of the Adam and Eve story 
to which a Babylonian counterpart exists, but which, so far as I 
can see, has escaped the attention of scholars. Whatever may be 
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the judgment regarding the force of the arguments that I shall 
present for my thesis, the assurance can at least be given that, in 
this instance, “the wish was not father to the thought,” for the Gil- 
gamesh epic, where, as I shall endeavor to show, this counterpart 
is to be found, is the last place where one would think of looking 
for any parallel to the biblical tale of Adam and Eve. The Gilga- 
mesh epic is, as I trust I have satisfactorily established in my 
work on The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,” a composite 
production in which various tales, originally independent, have 
been interwoven. The hero of the epic is Gilgamesh, but inci- 
dents are introduced into the adventures of Gilgamesh with which 
originally he had nothing to do, and which formed no part of his 
career. Gilgamesh becomes a favorite personage, to whom float- 
ing traditions were attached, in part by popular fancy and in part 
by the deliberate efforts of literary compilers. In this epic, faint 
historical traditions are introduced, but so blended with nature 
myths that Gilgamesh appears, now as an earthly ruler, and again 
as a solar deity.’ That such a personage as Gilgamesh once 
existed there is every reason to believe. The theory of creatio 
ex nihilo will not suffice for the rise of legendary lore. Next to 
Gilgamesh, the most prominent figure in the epic is Eabani. He 
is introduced in the second tablet of the epic, and the manner in 
which he is brought into association with Gilgamesh reveals at 
once the original independence of the Eabani episode. Gilgamesh 
has taken possession of the city of Uruk (or Erech) and probably 
of the district of which Uruk was the capital. He has played 
havoc with the inhabitants of Uruk. A hero of irresistible power, 
he has snatched husbands away from their wives, and has bereft 
mothers of their virgin daughters. In their distress the inhab- 
itants of Uruk appeal to Aruru, the great mother-goddess. She 
who has created Gilgamesh is now asked to produce a creature 
strong enough to take up the fight against him. Aruru, who 
elsewhere in Babylonian literature appears as the creator of man- 
kind, hears the appeal and fashions Eabani. The manner in 
which she does this is strikingly like Elohim’s creation of the 
first man. We read:” 

* Aruru upon hearing this forms a man of Anu. 


Aruru washes her hands, takes a bit of clay and throws it on the ground. 
She creates Eabani, a hero, a lofty offspring, the possession of Ninib.” 


Chap. xxiii. 17 Jbid.,p.470. 18 Haupt, Das babylonische Nimrodepos, pp. 8, 11, 33-5. 
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Eabani is thus not only formed of the earth like Adam, but is 
called a man of Anu. Anu is the god of heaven, but the name is 
often used in the sense of divine, “lofty,” so that an “Anu man” 
forms a kind of parallel to the biblical phrase which declares that 
man was made “in the image of Elohim.” The name Ea-bani 
signifies ‘“‘Ea is the creator.”” and Jensen” has pointed out 
traces of a tradition current in parts.of Babylonia which made 
Ea the “creator of humanity.”’ To a late day, Ea—originally 
the god of the Persian gulf—is viewed as the protector of man- 
kind par excellence, so that it is but natural that he should have 
been regarded also as the one who produced mankind. In 
making Eabani the creation of Aruru, the Gilgamesh epic follows 
another tradition regarding the origin of the human race. There 
actually exists a version of the creation story in which Aruru 
appears as the one who created the seed of mankind” It is true 
that Marduk is associated with Aruru in this work, but the intro- 
duction of Marduk is the work of the theologians of Babylon who 
could not afford to ignore their patron god. Elsewhere Aruru 
is described as the mistress of mankind, and, since Ishtar is 
commonly given this title, it is plausible to assume that Aruru is 
a form of Ishtar and represents, perhaps, the oldest name of the 
chief goddess of Uruk, who is generally termed Nana.” In the 
version of the creation story discovered by George Smith” it is 
Marduk who is said to create mankind, and here without any 
associate, but there are distinct traces in this very version that at 
an early period in Babylonian history, when Bel of Nippur stood 
preéminent among the gods, he was regarded as the one who 
fashioned mankind. Such varying traditions point to the exist- 
ence of various centers of religious thought, and since religion and 
political conditions react on one another in ancient Babylonia, 
the claims made in one place for Ea, in another for Aruru-Ishtar, 
in a third for Bel, and in a fourth for Marduk, point to political 
as well as to doctrinal rivalry. One who bears such a name as 
Eabani might fairly be expected to have been created by Ea. 
The Gilgamesh epic in naming Aruru as the creator of mankind 

19 pby Dora (Gen. 1:27). 

20 A third element like “of the son” or “offspring” or “man” is perhaps omitted. 

21 Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 293-4. 

22 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 448. 


23 Tbid., p. 449. NanA& signifies merely “ the lady.’’ 
24 Ibid., p. 437. 
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betrays the influences at work in giving the composition its final 
shape. A mixture of traditions has taken place. Eabani sur- 
vived as a figure from a gray antiquity. Who he originally was 
we are no longer in a position to say, but he has been used as an 
appropriate personage to whom to attach traditions that aim to 
recall the primitive state of the human race. The description 
given of Eabani in the epic shows at a glance that he belongs to 
an entirely different period of culture from the one represented 
by Gilgamesh. He goes about naked. His body is covered with 
hair. He has long flowing locks, and he lives with the animals 
about him : 
“Eating herbs with gazelles, 
Drinking from a trough with cattle, 
Sporting with the creatures of the waters.” 
This Babylonian “wild man of the woods” is evidently a picture 
of man living in a savage state, and the description here given 
accords with the representation of Eabani on seal cylinders.” 
The real Eabani is a figure who belongs to the period when pop- 
ular monsters of hybrid formation, half man, half beast. If not 
actually the first man, he is certainly a most primitive man. 
Such a personage has clearly nothing in common with Gilgamesh, 
who belongs to a different age. The course of the narrative is 
not affected by the narrative of Eabani’s career, which has been 
deliberately and rather artistically forced into connection with 
Gilgamesh. Gilgamesh frustrates the plan of the inhabitants 
of Uruk by sending a messenger known as SAéidu, i.e., “the 
hunter,” and described as a “wicked being,” to capture Eabani. 
We should expect a hero like Gilgamesh to proceed directly 
against Eabani. The introduction of Saidu isa further cause 
for suspecting the original existence of an independent Eabani 
story. The hunter obeys Gilgamesh, but at sight of Eabani 
draws back in fear and is unable to catch him. Gilgamesh here- 
upon instructs Saidu as follows :” 
“Go, hunter mine, and take with thee Ukhat, 

When the cattle come to the trough, 

Let her tear off her dress and disclose her nakedness, 

He will see her and approach her, 

His cattle which grew up on his field will forsake him.” 


25 Haupt, Nimrodepos, p. 8, ll. 39-41. 

26 See, e. g., Menant, La glyptique orientale, pp. 84-91. 

27 For the quotations from the Gilgamesh epic I may refer in general to chap. xxiii of 
my Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
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Ukhat or ukh&te occurs in another passage of the epic®™ as 
one of the classes of sacred prostitutes who acted as a species of 
priestesses in the cult of Ishtar ; and it is plausible to regard those 
sacred harlots as taking part in the rites which to Herodotus 
appeared obscene ;” but the ukhat who is to ensnare Eabani has 
no religious rank whatsoever. The word appears to be used in 
the epic as a general designation for woman, just as in Arabic’ 
hurma‘—identical with Babylonian kharimtu—becomes the 
general word for a woman—a wife or daughter. If Haupt is 
correct in connecting ukhat with akhu, which means a “net,” 
another analogy would be established between the Babylonian and 


Arabic terms, for in Hebrew the word herem has likewise the 


sense of “net,” 


Eabani falls a victim to Ukhat’s attractions: 


“U khat exposed her breast, revealed her nakedness, took off 


her clothing 
Unabashed she enticed him.” 


The details of the meeting of Eabani and Ukhat are described 
with a naiveté and frankness that point to the antiquity of the 
legend. We are told that 


“For six days and seven nights Eabani enjoyed the love 
of Ukhat. 
After he had satiated himself with her charms, 
He turned his countenance to his cattle. 
The reposing gazelles saw Eabani, 
The cattle of the field turned away from him. 
Eabani was startled and grew faint, 
His limbs grew stiff as his cattle ran off.” 


In these lines we must seek for the real meaning and purpose 
of the incident. Through Ukhat, Eabani is led away from 
his association with the “cattle” and “creatures of the field.” 
“Living” with the gazelles and cattle clearly implies” the satis- 
faction of the sexual passion through intercourse with them. It 
is only after Eabani has tasted the charms of Ukhat that he 
deserts his former associates, or, what amounts to the same thing, 

28 In the 6th tablet of Haupt’s edition, p. 49, ll. 184-5; also in the Dibbarra legend. See 
E. T. Harper in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, I, p. 428. 

29 Book I, 8§ 181, 182, 199. 

30 Delitzsch, Assyrisches HWB., 41a. 


31 FB, g., Ezek. 32:3, etc. 
32 As shown by Ukhat’s address to Eabani below. 
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that they desert him. The gazelles and cattle see the change that 
has come over Eabani and run away. They feel that he no longer 
belongs to them, and the amazement of Eabani, who but half real- 
izes what has happened, is well portrayed. A new force, a totally 
different factor, has been introduced into his life, and he is over- 
powered by his emotions. Held captive by the love of Ukhat, 
and feeling that she henceforth belongs to him and he to her, 


“He again turns in love enthralled at the feet of the harlot, 
Looks up into her face and listens as the woman speaks to him: 
‘Lofty art thou, Eabani, thou wilt be like a god,* 
Why dost thou lie with the beasts ? 
Come, I will take thee to walled Uruk.’” 


In these words there is a very clear indication that Eabani had 
hitherto satisfied his passions by association with beasts, and no 
less significant is the implication that Eabani will become the equal 
of the gods in following and clinging to Ukhat as a worthier 
companion. But at this point, the connection of the Eabani story 
with the adventures of Gilgamesh is again moved into the fore- 
ground. Ukhat asks Eabani to follow her to “walled Uruk,” 
which she describes as 
“The seat of Gilgamesh, perfect in power, 
Surpassing men in strength, like a mountain bull.” 


Eabani yields to her entreaty 
o . ’ 


“He was obedient to the word that she spoke to him 
In the wisdom of his heart, he recognized a companion.”’* 


In the continuation of Gilgamesh’s adventures, Eabani becomes 
the companion of the hero, but it is evident that the title was 
originally applied to Ukhat, who becomes the “mate” of 
Eabani. With the introduction of Uruk the connection between 
Gilgamesh and Eabani is established, but the Ukhat-Eabani 
episode also comes to an abrupt end. There is no further men- 
tion of Ukhat, and no intimation is given as to the reason for 
D5 


33In my Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 477, I translated, ‘* Lofty art thou like to 
God,” but Iam now convinced that the words kima ili tabaSi must be rendered, ‘‘Thou 
wilt be like a god,” as Haupt proposed in a note attached to his Nimrodepos, p. 12 (cf. also 
Beitr. zur Assyr., I, p. 104). Ukhat offers Eabani, as an inducement to abandon his affilia- 
tion with animals, that by following her he will become like a god. Interpreted in this way 
the words form a striking parallel to the biblical words (Gen. 3:5), ‘ye will be like Elohim,” 
addressed by the serpent to Adam and Eve. The importance of this parallel will be dwelt 
on in the course of the article. 

34 Jeremias (Nimrodepos, p. 18) translates ‘“‘seeks a friend,” and refers the words to 
Gilgamesh, but see my note in Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 478. 
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her disappearance. This in itself is a feature meriting attention. 
Eabani and Gilgamesh together proceed upon various adventures, 
but again it must be noted that these are all such in which 
Eabani takes no direct part. The two are portrayed as fighting 
against Humbaba,” but Gilgamesh alone is celebrated as the 
victor. Ina subsequent part of the epic, Gilgamesh refuses to 
marry the goddess Ishtar. The latter’s father, Anu, creates a 
divine bull—Alu—to destroy Gilgamesh. Eabani and Gilga- 
mesh in company proceed to dispatch the bull, but in reality 
Eabani has nothing to do with this episode. The insult offered 
the goddess by Gilgamesh is no concern of Eabani. Both Eabani 
and Gilgamesh, however, are punished for killing the bull, the 
former with death, the latter with a loathsome disease. We seek in 
vain in the epic for an answer to the obvious question : Why should 
Eabani receive a more grievous punishment than the real offender ? 
Though Gilgamesh is portrayed as bewailing the loss of Eabani, 
the hero’s career proceeds undisturbed. Eabani’s disappearance 
is as superfluous as his introduction, so far as the adventures of 
Gilgamesh are concerned. We may conclude, then, that the 
Ukhat-Eabani episode is attached to the career of Gilgamesh, just 
as in the eleventh tablet the strange story of Parnapishtim- 
Adrakhasis is introduced, though having nothing to do with 
Gilgamesh. In order to bring the two together, Gilgamesh is 
described as having encountered Parnapishtim in the course of 
his wanderings, and, in reply to a question, Parnapishtim tells 
the marvelous story of his rescue from a disastrous flood.” Finally, 
in the last tablet of the epic, in which the problem of the fate 
of mankind after death is illustrated by Gilgamesh’s supposed 
anxiety to know what has become of Eabani, the latter is once 
more introduced. Gilgamesh is accorded a sight of Eabani’s 
ghost or shadow,” and through the latter learns as much, or rather 
as little, of the sad and joyless condition of those dwelling in the 
other world as is permitted to be revealed to a mortal. This last 
tablet, as I have endeavored to show,” is an addition to the epic 
of a purely scholastic character, tacked on for the purpose of deal- 
ing with a problem that interested the theologians of Babylonia. 

35 Jastrow, Religion of Rabylonia and Assyria, pp. 480-82. 

36 On the proper interpretation of the Parnapishtim-Adrakhasis narrative see an article 
of the writer in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. XIII, pp. 288-301. 


37 Ekimmu. 
38 Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 512-14. 
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Gilgamesh and Eabani are chosen as appropriate personages to 
serve as illustrations. The story of Gilgamesh really comes to 
an end in the eleventh tablet, which closes with the return of 
Gilgamesh to Uruk after a long series of wanderings— partially 
cured of his disease, but unable to learn the secret of immortal 
life. The wanderings of Gilgamesh, in the twelfth tablet, in 
search of Eabani are suggested by the wanderings described in 
the previous tablets; they are a “duplicate” of these former 
wanderings. Separating the parts of the Gilgamesh epic in this 
way, we find two episodes: one, the Eabani-Ukat story, the 
other, the tale of Parnapishtim-Adrakhasis attached to the 
adventures of Gilgamesh, though originally having nothing what- 
soever to do with the hero. The same process may be observed 
in other parts of the epic, but these two illustrations suffice to 
make clear the method of composition in the case of the epic, 
which is strikingly analogous to the growth of the Arabian 
romance of Antar, and also has points of resemblance with the 
method followed in the Thousand and One Nights. 

Stripped of the connection with the Gilgamesh epic, the 
Eabani- Ukhat episode reverts to some popular tradition, recall- 
ing the separation of man from the early savage state when he 
lived his life with the animals about him. Among various nations 
tales recalling such a period are current, and the curious beliefs, 
so widely spread, which led groups living in a state of primitive 
culture to predicate their descent from animals, belong to the 
same order of ideas. It is the woman who, by arousing the 
sexual instinct (or passion), leads Eabani away from association 
with the animal world and directs him to the road which leads to 
civilization. To her Eabani cleaves as a companion, when once 
he has become enchained by her power. The separation from the 
animals is coincident with the birth of the sense of the superior 
dignity of man, and the Babylonian legend properly emphasizes 
this separation as a first and necessary step before man can assume 
the position mapped out for one who is to be “like to a god,” 
created in the image of Anu. The figure of Eabani, or, as we 
may also put it, the réle assigned to Eabani, thus turns out to be 
as close an approach to the “first man” as one can expect to 
find in Babylonian literature. We are now prepared to approach 
the question as to the possible connection between the Eabani- 
Ukhat episode and the biblical story of Adam and Eve. 
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III. 


It is noteworthy that in the biblical tale, according to the 
Yahwistic narrative, Adam lives in close communication with 
the animals about him. From Gen. 2:20, where Adam “assigns 
names” to all the cattle, birds, and beasts, we are permitted to 
conclude that a conception was once current which placed him, 
precisely like Eabani, in touch with the animal world. The 
assigning of a name, in oriental parlance, is much more than a 
formal act; it implies close relationship to the thing named. 
Adam does not assign names to the sun, moon, or stars, or to the 
fish of the sea. Be it noted, also, that his assigning of names to 
beasts takes place before the creation of Eve. When Eve is 
created, he assigns a name to her (2:23; 3:20); and since the 
creation of Eve is followed by sexual intercourse (Gen. 2: 24) 
between the first pair, one gains the impression that the phrase 
“assigning of names” is nothing but a veiled expression for this 





intercourse 
expression is only a degree less veiled than the one found in the 
twenty-fourth verse of this chapter,” “clinging together and becom- 
ing one flesh.” Moreover, immediately after the phrase, “and 
Adam assigned names to all the cattle,” etc., we read the strange 
words, “ but for Adam there was not found a helpmate correspond- 
ing to him.” The connection betwen these words and the giving of 
names to animals would be unintelligible unless the act of giving 
names meant something more than the bare words conveyed. In 
a recent article touching on this verse, Professor Stade“ makes 
the suggestion that Yahweh’s motive for asking Adam to give 
names to the animals was the hope that he would find a helpmate 
among them. In the light of the Babylonian tale which pictures 
Eabani living with. animals, Stade’s suggestion receives a striking 
illumination, though requiring the modification just set forth. 
The verse actually implies association of man with animals ; only, 
that the biblical writer, besides veiling this association under a 
euphemistic phrase, also indicates Adam’s dissatisfaction with the 
life led by him at the time when he “assigned names’’ to the 
animals. Man, according to the Yahwistic narrative, feels the 
unworthiness of the association even before the woman was 


a euphemism suggested by a more refined age. The 


39 Gen, 2:24. 
40 Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1897, p. 200. 
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actually brought to him. Such a modification and departure 
from the Babylonian version is precisely of the kind that we 
have a right to expect in the form assumed by ancient traditions 
among a people which passed through a religious development so 
unique as did the Hebrews. But we may feel certain that, unless 
the compilers of the Yahwistic narrative had received from some 
source a tradition which brought Adam into close affiliation 
with the animals, they would not have embodied so strange an 
incident as the “assignment of names” to the animal world into 
their text.“ The act in itself has no bearings whatsoever on the 
narrative of creation. It cannot have been intended to account 
for the fact that the animals have names, for the luminaries, the 
heavens, and the deep also have names without their being 
“assigned” by Adam. 

There is no reference in the Eabani- Ukhat episode to the 
actual creation of woman, but another parallel between the 
Babylonian and the biblical tales, and a most significant one, 
is furnished by vs. 22 of this same chapter of Genesis. After 
the creation of the woman we are told “ Yahweh-Elohim brought 
her to Adam.” The verb used, wa-yebhiéha, is the one com- 
monly employed to express sexual union,” and in the Gilgamesh 
epic a verb is used, tibu, when Ukhat offers herself to Eabani,® 
which reverts to the same root as the Hebrew 606. The form of 
this verb used in the biblical narrative is the so-called Hiphil, 
the causative, and we are therefore perfectly justified in render- 
ing “ Yahweh-Elohim caused her to come to Adam,” 7. e., induced 
her to offer herself to Adam— precisely as Ukhat offers herself 
to Eabani. At this point it may be proper to call attention to 
another parallel between the biblical and Babylonian tale. Eabani 
is described as being entirely naked, while Ukhat, when she 
comes to Eabani, strips herself of her clothing: 

“Unabashed she enticed him.” 
Similarly we read of Adam and Eve (Gen. 2:25) that they were 
“naked and unabashed.” The variation that in the biblical story 


41 The intercourse with animals was by no means a remote idea in the days of the com- 


pilers of the biblical records. The pentateuchal legislation, it will be recalled, felt obliged 


to provide for such cases, Lev. 20:15, 16; 18:23. The Midrash Rabba to Gen. 2:16 (§ 16) inter- 
prets the words H'NM7SY as containing a warning that man should restrict sexual 
intercourse to his wife, keeping away from intercourse with males or with animals. 
also, ibid., §18 to Gen. 2:24. 

42 FE. g., in the very frequent phrase mR x3") ‘‘and he came in unto her.” 


43 Haupt’s edition, p. 11, 1. 21. 


See 
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both are portrayed as “ unabashed ”’ is, again, due to the transforma- 
tion which the original tradition underwent in the course of time. 

It has already been pointed out that the meeting of Adam and 
Eve is followed by the act of sexual contact. This act implied, 
as we have seen in the closing words of vs. 22, is more explicitly 
set forth in the closing words of vs. 24,“ though still somewhat 
veiled. In this same verse there is, as I venture to think, a 
further reference to Adam’s abandoning sexual association with 
animals after obtaining Eve as his mate. As the verse now stands, 
“therefore man forsakes his father and mother and clings to his 
wife,’ there does not appear to be any logical connection either 
with what precedes or with what follows. Because for man the 
woman is “bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh”? furnishes no 
good reason why he should abandon his parents, since he is also 
‘bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh.” The Hebrew verb 
translated “forsake” is a strong term, and means much more 
than merely to take leave of one’s parents. It conveys the idea 
of setting them aside altogether. The social customs of Semitic 
society do not recognize the married man as a social unit. The 
latter belongs to a clan as much as he did before he took a partner. 
His status is not altered by marriage, except that in some forms 
of Semitic society he becomes a member of his wife’s clan, 
instead of bringing his wife over to his clan. To see in the words 
of this verse a faint allusion to the matriarchate has not found 
favor in the eyes of scholars, and properly so, for even assuming 
that a man’s children are reckoned to the mother’s clan, this does 
not involve a desertion of his parents on the part of the man. 
If, however, we assume the existence of some ancient tradition 
according to which man, at one time in close association with the 
animals, abandons the latter upon encountering a mate who is a 
counterpart of himself, the survival of the phrase “forsake,” as 
well as the new turn given to the tradition, becomes intelligible. 
It is a characteristic feature of the early chapters of Genesis, as 
Gunkel has pointed out,” that, despite the late date of their final 


44 “TIN "35 para iMUN2 pat} The rabbis have no hesitation in interpret- 
ing these words as referring to sexual intercourse. See Midrash Rabba Genesis to the 
verse (§ 18). 

45 Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 6,7. Gunkel’s words are worth quoting in full. In transla- 
tion they read: “It is a common feature of old tales preserved in the form that they took on 
in later times, that certain traits which in the earlier connection had a good sense are 
carried along into the new version, although losing their purport. Such old traits, fragments 
of a former identity, but without a logical connection in the present state of the narrative, 
reveal to the investigator the existence and certain traits of an earlier form of the narrative.” 
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reduction, the old phrases that stuck in the popular mind are 
retained, and other illustrations could be adduced of the manner 
in which these phrases are made to serve a meaning quite differ- 
ent from their original purport.” The old tradition which made 
Adam “forsake” the animals after encountering Eve had no 
meaning to a later age, that had passed far beyond the stage of 
belief which had given rise to the legend. The reshaping of 
legends and traditions is the inevitable fate to which they must 
succumb, if they are to survive the vicissitudes of time and of 
changed conditions. The same motives that led to the veiling of 
the affiliation of early man with animals under such a phrase as 
“assigning names’”’ to cattle, birds, and beasts, led to the substitu- 
tion of “father and mother” in the tradition which originally 
conveyed the idea that man “forsook” his animal associates 
upon finding a mate worthier of him. Adam’s clinging to Eve 
finds a perfect parallel in Eabani’s strong attachment to Ukhat 
—‘“enthralled at her feet.” 

The suggestion has already been thrown out that Eabani is not 
only a type of primitive man, but actually embodies a Babylonian 
tradition of the “first man.” The description of the manner of 
his creation forms a further justification for comparing him to 
the biblical Adam.“ Like the latter, he is created out of the 
dust of the ground, and when he dies, we are told in this same 
Gilgamesh epic, 

“he is turned to clay.” * 
It is hardly necessary to dwell on the startling resemblance of 
Eabani’s fate to the one held in store for Adam (Gen. 3:19): 


“Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” 


But the parallel between Eabani and Adam raises the important 
question as to the part taken by Saidu in the Eabani-Ukhat 
episode. We have seen that Eabani’s transfer to Uruk is due to 
the desire to connect him with Gilgamesh’s adventures. On the 
other hand, the episode between Eabani and Ukhat could not 
have ended with a love scene between the two. That Eabani 
encountered a sad fate may be concluded from a fragment of a 


46 In a paper on “The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath”’ (American Journal 
of Theology, Vol. II, pp. 343-6) I have brought the proof that the words, Gen. 2:2, ‘and 
Elohim rested” are such an old phrase which originally had reference to the cessation of 


Yahweh's anger, and was afterward given the meaning of Yahweh’s cessation from the work 


of creation. 
47 See above, pp. 198-9. 48 Haupt’s edition, p. 67, 1. 12. 
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tablet belonging, perhaps, to another version of the Gilgamesh 
epic than the one known to us,” in which Eabani is introduced as 
cursing Ukhat whom, together with Saidu, he holds respon- 
sible for having brought death upon him after promising that 
he would be “like a god,” 7. e., immortal. He goes so far as to 
denounce Ukhat’s charms, which turned out disastrous to him. 
Exactly what happened we are not told, or, rather, the frag- 
mentary condition of the tablet in question does not enable us to 
determine, but it is clear that in some way Ukhat and Saidu 
were concerned in Eabani’s death. Séidu, in fact, plays a part 
which bears a considerable analogy to the réle of the serpent in 
the third chapter of Genesis. It is true that in Genesis the ser- 
pent does not make its appearance until after the meeting of 
Adam and Eve, but such a divergence between the two stories is 
again of a kind that we have a right to expect. The main point 
of the temptation and fall is that through the serpent and Eve 
Adam is led to a “knowledge of good and evil,’ which means 
not merely an exercise of reasoning powers, but vigorous man- 
hood,” with the departure also that this implies from the customs 
of savage life. It is, perhaps, of some significance, also, that 
the rabbinical tradition associates the serpent with the sexual 
passion.” But if the expression “knowledge of good and evil” 
be accepted as another veiled phrase for the sexual union, a 
plausible hypothesis suggests itself to account for the introduc- 
tion of the serpent. The same stem which furnishes us with 
Khawwa—the Hebrew name for Eve—is found in Arabic, and in 
the Aramaic dialects, as the common name for serpents.” The 
rabbis themselves introduce a play upon the two names in their 
comments upon the third chapter of Genesis.” Is it not possible, 
therefore, that ‘the serpent” was originally and in reality merely 
the woman who, by arousing the sexual passion, leads man to a 
“ knowledge of good and evil” ? This suggestion is due to Pro- 
fessor Haupt,” and certainly has much in its favor. Instead of 





49See Haupt in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, I, pp. 318-19, and Jastrow, Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, p. 578. 

50 That such is the force of the phrase follows from Deut. 1:39, where “the sons who 
know not good and evil’’ are the minors who have not yet reached the age of puberty. 


51 Midrash Rabba to Genesis, § 20. 

52 Arabic Kas hayye; Aramaic NM; i.e., Hewya or Hiwya. 
es so US 

53 Midrash Rabba to Genesis, § 20. 


54 Proposed by him in the course of a discussion of this paper before the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, November 10, 1898. 
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the serpent, the narrative in its earliest form introduced Khawwé- 
Ukhat, and an abettor of some kind. In the Babylonian tradi- 
tion this abettor appears under the vague form of “Séidu’’—a 
wicked “hunter.’”” Among the Hebrews this second personage, 
whose réle can only be grasped in an uncertain manner, all but 
disappears, to reappear in the final shape given to the tradition, 
as a serpent, through a misinterpretation of a term by which in 
reality the woman was known. Complicated as this process 
appears to be, students of folklore know only too well the strange 
antics performed by popular tales in passing from one generation 
to another. So much, at all events, seems clear, that the story in 
the third chapter of Genesis is in part a doublet of the one intro- 
duced in the closing verses of the second chapter. In the third 
chapter, the three personages—man, woman, and a tempter— 
are introduced, just as in the Babylonian tale; and while certain 
features are omitted which are recounted at the end of the second 
chapter the tale in the third chapter is amplified by the addi- 
tion of an episode—partly preserved in the Adapa legend, and 
partly implied in the fragment, in which Eabani curses Ukhat 
and Saidu—which told how man, while successful in obtaining 
“the knowledge of good and evil,” failed to secure immortality, 
although held out to him by Khawwa-Ukhat. Eabani is 
deceived by Ukhat, and Adapa is deceived by Ea. Adam, 
likewise, is deceived by Khawwd4, interpreted by a later age as 
a “serpent,” and although “created in the likeness of Elohim,” 
it is this same Elohim who prevents Adam from attaining immor- 
tality, that properly belongs to a divine being. This pessimistic 
spirit which, in both the Babylonian and Hebrew tales, looks 
upon men’s separation from animals in order to be directed into 
the path of civilization as an evil that eventually brings on death as 
a punishment, is not uncommon among ancient nations. Culture 
is not attained without a real or apparent opposition to what 
appear to be natural laws. 

Lastly, attention might be directed to the name Ukhat, 
which has a surprisingly close resemblance to one of the names 
assigned by Adam to woman. In Gen. 2: 23 he calls her ish-shda; 
in Gen. 3:20, Khawwa.” The double tradition indicates the 
existence of varying forms of the story. I do not, of course, 





55Gen. 3:20, ‘mother of all living,” Khaww4@ being connected with Khay. The word 
Khawwé is used elsewhere in the Old Testament for the Bedouin encampment, e. g., Numb. 
32:41; Deut. 3:14. 
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mean to connect Khawwd etymologically with Ukhat, but if it 
be borne in mind that the feminine ending ¢ in Ukhat cor- 
responds to the long vowel in Khawwda, that Khawwat is there- 
fore equivalent to Khawwa (or Ukhat to Ukha), it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that one of the names is dependent upon 
the other. The etymological interpretation proposed for Khawwa 
in Genesis—eém kol hay*—is thoroughly unsatisfactory, and of 
modern attempts to account for the name, none answers all the 
necessary conditions. As a reminiscence, however, of an old 
term, no longer understood and imperfectly preserved in tradi- 
tion, and then twisted, by a species of folk-etymology, into a form 
that lent itself more readily to an interpretation that appealed to 
a later age, the divergence between Khawwa (or Khawwat) and 
Ukhat is not surprising. 


IV. 


If we now sum up the points of resemblance between the 
Eabani-Ukhat episode and the biblical story of Adam and Eve, 
they will, I think, be found sufficient to warrant us in regarding 
them as of common descent. 


1. Eabani, like Adam, is specially created out of the earth. Of both 
it is said that they turn to earth or clay when they die. 

2. Eabani recognizes in Ukhat a companion, precisely as Adam 
sees in Eve a “mate” worthy of him. 

3. Eabani is led away through Ukhat from affiliation with animals 
and enters into sexual contact with Ukhat; of Adam the same story is 
related, and though veiled expressions are used, it is clearly implied 
that Adam, too, like Eabani at one time, “lay with animals.” 

4, Eabani and Ukhat are naked. Ukhat is “unabashed.” Adam 
and Eve approach each other “naked and unabashed.” 

5. Through Eve, in conjunction with the “serpent,” Adam becomes 
conscious of his human dignity and power, just as Eabani, through 
Ukhat and SAidu, is directed to the path which leads to a higher form 
of existence. 

6. In Genesis the attainment of this higher dignity is regarded as a 
misfortune, and a sin against divine decrees—for which the punishment 
is eventually death. Eabani curses Saéidu and Ukhat for having 
brought death upon him. 

7. The dependence of the name Khawwé upon the form Ukhat 
seems clear. 

8. Saidu plays the part of the tempter to Ukhat, bringing the 
latter face to face with Eabani, much as the serpent beguiles Eve. 
Ukhat, acting upon the initiative of Saidu, offers herself to Eabani, 
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and, similarly, the narrative at the close of the second chapter of Genesis 
as well as in the beginning of the third chapter implies that it is Eve 
who makes the advances to Adam. Both Ukhat and Eve conquer the 


man by arousing his sexual passion or instinct. 

9. Ukhat promises Eabani that he will become divine, and so the 
serpent, whose role is confused with that of Khawwéa, or Eve, makes a 
similar promise. Originally, the promise was made to Adam alone. The 
alteration of the tradition enlarged it into a promise to both Adam and Eve. 

If it be objected that the Babylonian and biblical tales thus 
interpreted have an element about them which wounds our sensi- 
bilities, we must bear in mind that an earlier age regarded such 
perfectly natural incidents in the life of man as the satisfaction 
of the sexual instinct, with a naiveté which it is hard for us at 
the present time to understand. At the same time, the biblical 
compilers recognized these objectionable features of the story, 
and skillfully concealed them, to a certain extent, under veiled 
expressions, or gave certain phases of the story a different turn. 
In doing this, the compilers did not act altogether in an arbitrary 
spirit, but were aided by the transformation which early tradi- 
tions underwent among the Hebrews, to make them conform to 
the religious and social conditions prevailing at a later period. 
This transformation, which to a large extent was a popular process, 
is the factor which accounts for the important divergences of 
the biblical story of Adam and Eve in its final shape, from the 
more original and xaive features of the common tradition as pre- 
served in the Eabani-Ukhat episode. 

This episode has originally nothing to do with the career of 
Gilgamesh, but told in connection with the adventures of Babylo- 
nia’s favorite hero, such portions of it only were introduced into 
the epic as were needed to associate Eabani with Gilgamesh. 
That further stories were told of Eabani, and that, in fact, a com- 
plete Eabani narrative once existed, are plausible suppositions, 
though still requiring confirmation. 

The biblical and Babylonian tales in question embody some 
of the traditions belonging to the period when man lived in close 
association with animals. These traditions were independently 
developed by the two peoples once holding them in common. 
The chief variations introduced into the Hebrew form of the tra- 


dition may be summarized as follows : 


1. Instead of making Adam desert the animals upon encountering 
Eve, a more refined age substituted the interpretation that man through 
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his strong love for his wife even sets aside his parents. In the Semitic 
world, where parental attachment is strong, no more forcible illustration 
could be given of the power exerted by man’s “clinging” to his wife. 

2. The emphasis laid upon the love of man for woman leads also to 
the transfer of the temptation to a separate place in Adam’s career, and 
has further prompted the introduction of the remarkable narrative of 
the manner in which the woman was created. This narrative, however, 
belongs to a different series of traditions, as instanced by the distinct 
and special name—IJshsha—given to the one who is taken from the 
“rib” of the first man. The creation of Ishsha has nothing to do with 
Khawwa, who is a distinct figure. 

3. The fusion of these two traditions, namely, of Ishsha and Khawwa, 
was an important factor in dividing the original Adam-Khawwaéa episode 
into two sections now represented by (a) Gen. 2:18-20, 22c, * 24-25, and 
(b) Gen. 2:21-22b, 28; 3:1-19. 

4. For our purposes it is needless to enter upon a further analysis 
of Gen. 3:1-19," and it is sufficient to note (1) that the serpent is a 
“doublet” of Eve, introduced through a species of etymological con- 
fusion, instead of Saidu.® In the oldest form of the tradition there 
was no mention of the serpent. (2) That in the third chapter of Genesis 
two distinct traditions have been thrown together. The phrase “knowl- 
edge of good and evil” being a euphemism like the “assigning of names” 
in Gen. 2:20, the one tradition was a version or “doublet” of the tale 
told Gen. 2:19-25, the “temptation” of Adam through Khawwa—the 
woman who leads primitive man away from association with animals, 
and by arousing a proper sense of human dignity prompts man to take 
the first step in the direction of a higher culture. To this tale there has 
been added a second story, though in a measure a continuation of the 
first, which related how man came to forego the immortality that was 
promised him and to which he had been told to look forward. He is 
prevented from eating of the fruit of a tree which contained the power 
to make him “live forever.” This story is embodied in a Babylonian 
legend attached to a mysterious personage, Adapa,” and also alluded to 
in a fragment of the Gilgamesh epic. In the book of Genesis it is more 
logically connected with Adam, but there is every reason to believe that 
there was once current, among Hebrews, a fuller form of the story how 
man came to lose immortality, than the one we now have in the third 
chapter, fused with the other episode. 


The divergences thus existing between the Babylonian and 
the biblical tales in question, and which are as instructive as the 


SBINT bx MmR3%4. The details of the meeting are omitted in this version. 
vw we ca vw. Vo 

57 I propose to do so in a future article. 

58The theological and exegetical discussions, so popular at one time, as to the 
“serpent” being a tempter in human form, appear more reasonable in the light of the 
Babylonian tradition, where the tempter is actually a human being, and no mention is 
made of the serpent. 

59See, now, Zimmern’s suggestive and important article referred to above, in the 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, II, pp. 165-77. 
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points of agreement still warrant us, as I venture to think, in 
calling the Eabani-Ukhat episode a Babylonian counterpart to 
certain phases of the biblical story of Adam and Eve, a counter- 
part at once closer and much more significant than the connection 
between the Adapa legend and that phase of the Adam story, 
only partially preserved in Genesis, which tells of his failure to 
secure immortal life. 

The divergences between the Eabani-Ukhat episode and the 
Adam-Khawwd story, be it emphasized once more, are precisely 
of the kind that we have a right to expect, in view of the condi- 
tions under which the old popular traditions and legends of the 
Hebrews took shape. A similar divergence is found in the case 
of the biblical story of the creation when compared with the 
Babylonian parallel, and to a less degree also between the bib- 
lical and Babylonian versions of the deluge,” but here, again, as 
in the case of the two tales that form the subject of this paper, 
the resemblances are close enough to establish the thesis that the 
Babylonians and Hebrews had traditions in common regarding 
the beginning of things, and man’s early adventures and method 
of life, while the divergences show that each nation developed 
these traditions in its own way, transforming the ancient tales to 
suit peculiar conditions, and giving them an interpretation in 
keeping with the religious doctrines that were unfolded through 
the combined efforts of the popular genius and of the religious 
guides. A study of the Eabani-Ukhat episode in comparison 
with the story of Adam and Eve adds, as I believe, further proof 


of the correctness of this position. 


60 See the writer’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 450-53 and 500-507. 
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pall, ate ob Whe, olds; obits lpi Racial LEI 
OW pe pall das IL eral hel yo oy Esl 
[dap] omit JE dal, Lglet 


2 9»of & 9t 


Sash, Det Las aitpic, Lins fie Lia! Se a 
aig lyi8y lpidy Ulaing Upto pay Ulpio ‘gs alll JL, 


Leda, a yard Lil, 


-@ “eer - a 
IMs. Ass. 2Ms, bye. 3 Ms, oo 4Ms. sl: 5 Coran, XIII, 4. 
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Se abl Bie Qa Lele — Least ouall 9509 Boral! SY! 


9-7 


Airs JG S092) Log Ms 852) JG Isbyy> Le old dus dust 


2 


ahiog S Brat ye Sos as sy dudt =e e 
Lis JG Geka Jb SE Le Jus dey all vil 
xy Kaye opt JU Gal ol JL eel Ju oki 
& wreb ou, abs Vy sly N die AS yi Gh Ryall 
ww peo ws abi Spal het Ju ybly> Kaas lyis, lie 
Le cypill yp ew gad EN Jot Js, Jaa das Gail 


y, weer 


sliel etl dy Be Is! Ae § SSE OF 191 

WH Le, dey tle die Gall SW GL 
SVyls oe pestle mast Soy kepes Ayia Sat BIG 
sty ye Ol, fi} Ae us ero pes Pena] Sa 
sy Byes 

Sad yall pS oe ah ys deat aah GL at 
eee lal, sly! eld ye Kl Le OW Le GY pbs 65, 


7 o~ o- 


SI Lim of, ils US SI eka, 5,05, 2b, 9 _ dull 


G0 


9 Gwe 


us EY ou we BS As gs 555, ne 55 eed Les su 


1Ms. o> Lo. 2Ms. Soy. 3 Ms. St. 
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Oda gelell lear! due In3, e789 cp dtl pg 


By oy dadt wUlb yo le IS pill UL BL, pall 


Iw? 


dal bid Jas Le apis dail! Ise Ls aie GLOW 855, 
Says Gy wogyd Iplpte ply ele aylyl 


WJ bbs sds 0 Lil, odull, OL pabaa dS JS) ool, 
te Ye ghll pablo alll pw cLeo ay Lowtl g bs, ve 
el ODI ie GN IS Ai Vy carte LY hee Vy Gabel WI 
xeiiy Lil BSW g SID aris I LG Be SW Ye 
Copel FdudI past od!, bbs! de dd gba hes! 
cw & 2 2 p) wt éo 
Ly De LLs tubs, jlo, oI, GI pt ddl, del, 
HS GUS Awl AH, webs spill OS der abil, 
GSN, eit Ad, Grell gd, dt g DE Sal Oe, 
re bli, 
rr) ’ 2 § . 2 § + 2 
Mee ekl pul des hu> ote, hua psi Sy! Kx, 


. 5 S 2 . ’ 2 
pol IJ Uri Kunis § de b>, Ils fae xlic pls 


1 Coran, LIII, 5. 2 Coran, LXXII, 3. 
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grhite His! pe gold 3 abe ws, Y es may) oe 


js ¥ da 


pabec cri § SS hays US yt SLs byte, a od 


EBS 90 9 


yd chil le Nolet YD Hat gic Moise GI pgial, 
OG os k ost GL BST je GLE Sy aca Jlis 


WM I Spel LE Mat RelA wpe MW creeds Gye WS 


7ere 


Lins 2 Se LE AN yw foes Gf deal JL at 


-27e@ 


Sy. és 


Sls, pl edcist ie sith  « Si * 


a- S 


Js 100 ata, edi si 395 Ss, 1S Legs ay 5555 


[dayb} a 


yk ON Ald “ILS had stad Grail! de os 
mi onl, eat; “al Slag xp 5 od Syalls ess Lil, 
aoat Swe Sw 


Z Sil Ss pbs, sey Jikiey OS, ope, Hi SH, UH, 
e-* 5 Lyd SL pas ne ws sy royals, xiSd| ist Kio & 


1 Legon douteuse; ms. wolt. 3 Coran, CXIV, 4. 5 Coran, II, 200, 


2Coran, cvItt, 3. 4Coran, xIx, 97. 6 Ms, sels ° 
te 
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add 


gto Le Xo» wre Poe Sony re ? cel ry pls 


[forms] Ji 
US Guide Leh INI ye bi g aU Jun) arid ST 
[Ws exe] pail oy! JL, 


EAN py Ald cay pledll Gpey plot Ob 


psa SUbN Gye fot Lgelasl op me dae 
daly Gyo — - sca = GL re 
pine jie phates chal gas Pie Ma 


res 


wy one & Md jl Lil, ee Ql Je J QPI2, 
laa SHAG Mell Spit Iplitinls ysre pre yds 
p> pa yats, ualatey Duds, fale, bis, fle 
ss Ly, ry) thicg 2050) BOLI cla ye CSdI Jel, 
Liga GI obi Ub ahd, Boe Ms xs Lodi 
KS? AEE BL Gy dt she ants ob> &! comico 
3 GEN dell, Lhe CULG Qasdll yl bis, 
Soirs wee ae iat dud Bo yell pUT poy pal 
et «3 js da, Lalialt, GLEN, Bla ol oy St 


i is! ou sy! 
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OY ol NEIL pli, WW cde a) cope pO, JE Laalalt 
ee eR SY ge 8 ps Be 
Lene Gale, Yall, BiH Lo UmeKall, aisad gf pais 
Bet pd50y gael HON, BH dat ao, tM eat 
pal se, dal de! oe 45 sey shoiall & slui!l ales! 
cee Kirt OE Li, 4) Ble, 5) gle Jlis pe is! dic Uebylt 
nyt) Hey ppt) Sle ull uate & atl 
Pssyey!! wate ais sds Korn pIT Sy! Lat 
LS) foal praindy HEI sO OSH here, GLI cry 
nly gill Le WOM yo srely Hd phe Ub 
IS Bey UI HB yy Spey ere Cor sre ol! 2) 
Le alll, Sls at traes Let Sdal JL at ad Jl Gas 
ig) probe Sls sdeye Gale ¥ pall Ae 99395 Wolo S) 
nde Grol ley! as, oll sel Os, dadey crol ie Lil 
die fie 4S Y, JE Me Bg, GUT ype tly Las 
[Loran] Quist, Gnd y edt dey ds, des 
Lay Syie sls SLI gdh Sal, oS JW oS esl 


daaead pyipty ete Le obs, whist 10 JS pad Lpids 








> ad 
1 Mot ajouté par conjecture. 2 Ms. heya " 
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Le § | an ee dd rere 


sel dak cel UE yuilo;d ulin’ pain’ Seas . yin 
wily de Waid Gis hate I Jas oho Les gre a 
eas — ee 


cnt dan, (edie, i, ani eee oy easly we 
Fs Sou! ysl git, sire Y Jlis ByAwts pf yo 
wel GLa 


ee wh av 


\_z Sa- 


wren es dey, she ere mettle XL IgILs Sy Wt es 
we ett 


IMs, POabds. 2 Ms. pve i 








A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 


By Proressor C. Levias, 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


III. MORPHOLOGY. 
THE NOUN. 

§ 781. Under this head are included substantives and adjec- 
tives. The difficulties which present themselves to us in the 
classification of nouns even in Syriac are infinitely augmented in 
Babylonian Aramaic, both on account of the uncertainty of the 
vocalization, as well as from the lack of a dictionary answering 
modern requirements. The classification can, therefore, at best, 
be only tentative. Still it is hoped that even such a tentative 
attempt will result in much that is positive; it will clear up many 
uncertainties, and furnish points for further research in many 
directions. 

§ 782. It has been the author’s endeavor in this chapter, as 
throughout this entire work, to give a complete enumeration of 
existing forms, as far as such a thing is at present possible. 
Illustrative examples have been selected with the following points 
of view: to present such words, where possible, 

(1) which, etymologically and morphologically, are more 
certain ; 

(2) which illustrate phonetic laws not mentioned in the first 
part of this work ; 

(3) which give occasion for etymological remarks ; 

(4) for which there are examples with matres lectionis, so 
that their form can be established beyond a doubt. 

§ 783. Among the many difficulties exhibited by the talmudic 
noun, one phenomenon is especially marked—the multiplicity of 
forms of one and the same word. Cf., for instance, Ndizc , 2550 ; 
NONES, NZD, fool, VL., B.B.126b; ND, NID, fish; NTS, 


1See AJSL., Vol. XIII, pp. 21-78, 118-139, 177-208; Vol. XIV, pp. 17-37, 106-128, 195-206, 
252-266. 
2 Ibid., Vol. XIII, pp. 50, 118, 177; Vol. XIV, pp. 17, 106, 195, 252. 
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NINT2T , time; NOT , NUNS, heap; NNT w, "OU, document ; 
NoTS , "ERG variant(s); wren, ynoan, thirty; NIE , “INE , 
handle(s); NEN, NNR, NWN, employer; NOTN, NOT, 
NEIMAN, sister; NIVIT, NOT, mother-in-law; NOTIP, NS" D, 
NSP, fixing, and many others. Now, some of these forms are 


undoubtedly original and legitimate by-forms; as, e. g., the last 
example cited. Others are, no doubt, reduced forms; as, e. g., 


NMITAN , Arab. wel and REVO Again, others are probably 
beckon plurals; as the fui from which “INE > and "SF ENT are 
derived.’ Still this does not explain all the phenomena.” A 
satisfactory explanation is afforded only by the recognition of the 


fact that forms of the types hes and das appear not only as 
NOUP, SUP, or SUP; NOW", SUP, or UP; and Nouap, Sup, 
or Sip; but also as ee. Sep; Rup, Rd-up, dup, Seu 
and bie, NOAUP, binp, DALP . 

§ 784, The present state of our knowledge of Semitic pho- 
netics and nominal formation makes the task of proving such a 
proposition a hopeless one. I would only limit myself to state 
that the current belief that Aramaic q&még always represents an 
original @ does no justice to the facts. In many cases Aramaic 
qamég is, like the Hebrew qimég, merely a produced d. The 
only difference between Aramaic and Hebrew, with regard to the 
production of d to d, is that in the latter the process is still in 
full life, while in the former we have only petrified remnants of 
this process. Everybody will admit that in the Syriac equivalents 


gals pos, wi, 233, of the Hebrew 7272, “ay , 7, cS; 
qamég represents d@; but nobody seems willing to do the same 
in the case of "™ ma, NSST, N22, Nom 7p, the equivalents of 
Hebrew “Whe "Va ys7 hy 2; and on R- 

§ 785. From the above quoted examples of ila » etc., we 
also learn that qaémég may stand for a helping vowel. This 
explains the targumic form 713, the diphthongized form of the 
Persian gin. This form is later easily mistaken for qattal and 
explains the Hebrew form D°3"5. 


1 Cf. Brockelmann, ZDMG., LI, p. 659. 
2 Cf. also Konig, Hebr. Gramm., II, 1, pp. 470sqq., for additional explanations. 
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§ 786. The recognition that the production of d to @ is still 
a more or less living process in Aramaic throws light on the 
numerous cases mentioned in the preceding pages of this work, 
where we found unexpected qameg, and proves the correctness 
and reliability, in the majority of cases, of living tradition. I 
say “in the majority of cases.’ For I am not blind to the fact 
that in some cases tradition may be wrong; but the more I have 
worked in this field, the more my conviction has grown that mere 
a priori theories are worthless in this field, and then the more 
so when they are in opposition to authenticated tradition, even if 
that tradition be only oral. I am conscious to be in this regard 
in opposition to preconceived notions, but doubt not that those 
who will give the subject an unbiased and earnest investigation 
will finally come around to my way of looking at it. 

§ 787. In the light of the above I want to point out that I do 
not consider forms like "F2M, NIS°Y, and the like, as false, 
because the superlinear vocalization of the Targimim shows still 
a long vowel under the second stem-consonant. It is perhaps not 
superfluous to call attention to the fact that even as near a dialect 
as Palestinean Aramaic need not in every case agree with our 
Babylonian Aramaic, and that Babylonian Aramaic continued to 
live and develop for many centuries after Palestinean Aramaic 
had died out. Many of the corruptions of the current vocaliza- 
tion of the Targimim are probably due to the influence of 
Babylonian Aramaic, with which the naqdanim were more familiar. 

Notre.—The limited space at my disposal, as well as the 
nature of footnotes, have induced me to be concise in my etymo- 
logical explanations. Sometimes I have limited myself to a mere 
suggestion. It is, therefore, hoped that students will examine 
the respective dictionaries before passing judgment on the pro- 


posed etymologies. 
SUMMARY OF NOMINAL FORMS. 
I INTERNAL VOWEL CHANGE ONLY. 
1. One Suort Vowet. 


> 
or IF ° . 
des —§ 788. To the regular forms given below it must be 


added that, under the influence of adjacent consonants, qatl may 
pass into qifl or qutl; qitl into quél or qatl; quél into qitl (or 
gatl?). Thereby the original vowel may be kept under the first 
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consonant in one form, and the derived vowel under the second 
consonant in another form, and vice versa, Thus we have 87M, 
xvTm™, cord; NOT ; Nw 73! heap; S22", NIN, 2 time. 

§$ 789. The ews ander whstelh these soul changes take place 
naa yet be stated with accuracy; but the following general 
rules may already be given. 

1. qatl passes into qitl mostly in stems having a guttural as 
its last consonant, under the influence of 2, and in }'P forms, 
when the sharpened consonant is followed by a vowel. 

2. qatl passes into qutl under the influence of labials, liquids, 


emphatic consonants, 4 and 5, when these sounds directly follow 
the vowel. 

3. qitl passes into qutl under the same conditions as qatl does, 
but less frequently. 

4, qitl passes into qatl when its vowel is in a closed syllable 
before a guttural—but this happens only in a few cases—and 
under the same conditions and with the same frequency as qufl 





passes into qatl. 

5. qutl and qitl frequently interchange for other than phonetic 
reasons, and, according to some, through wi. For qutl passing 
into — bi Barth, NB., 7 xxx. Whether forms like N"3x, 
NOM, , for NN? NOTIN, NIM, are to be pronounced 
with @ or 6 in the first syllable, is impossible to decide. 

qatl._—§ 790. a) Fo, NEON, thousand; 2ps grain, R. 
Nissim MNES 59b=FNiaM Ned. ae 4 bya, NPB, husband, 


mm | 


nds ZN cord= Ji; Assyr. ‘abli; at may be a loan-word ; 


1R. Nissim, MPDBWM 326 = Sabb. 35a. 
27TG. ed. Harkavy, §74. 


4) 7o-r 


se xd o> "5 means: like the > husk around the 5 date, or kernel; 
that is, very close. From the same j ashe we got rnb op lancet. The ultimate root is 


4 This word belongs to a widely ramified group, going back to a changeable root, At) A 


Ag h> AS . he . The first consonant of the triconsonantal stem appears in four 


series: labials, gutturals, dentals, and sibilants. The primitive meaning of the root is 
break through, come forth, hence produce. Then it was specialized to various kinds of 
plants and young animals. For the connection between plant and animal cf. MD, MAP, 
MMA, Latin pullus and pullulare, ae ae 
: . “47 
a) Labial series: his, Ethiop. baq"ala, grow, produce, and derivatives; Assyr. 
’ 


seer 


se. ° . . be 
buqlu vegetables, baqlum sprout; his grow luxuriantly, and derivatives; cha’, 
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N755, man, plur. "35;' $9 young man, Sanh. 95a (= Hebr. 
D>, or = aes ?); DT, 7273 , bread; NOUP killing,” NITEN 
levity; S27M fat.’ Plur.: PER, NEN, respect, solicitude 


for one’s honor, PTTEN our respect, with helping vowel; "O28 


* EX = dc 8 ‘ 723[?] entirely, Assyr. gimru.’ 
‘ 


puglu and pugqlu radish; ite, jas. fruit of the Theban palm; hie, " 


bdellium. Here might belong according to sound and sense pa: but the grammatical 


7ue 


form points to its being a contraction of 5 py = ties ss chine. By way of Gegen- 
weer) 

sinn: dhs be unfruitful; hsi&ico tree not bearing fruit. 
> 


zor?) 


7ae 
b) Guttural series ; hic produce grapes; Peers unripe fruit; Jpsle a kind of 
27 Pe Ne, 
thorn; dis seed producing leaves, etc., planted field = NODT ds) leek; Mh 


7 er 2 Ee 
bunch of herbs; iS) high palm; <I barren. 


Leading over to the sibilant series are Sioux, rdor 
7+? vf 


X, Eth. ’ask&l cluster; 


' 
7eu-e 


30 -@ 
ins a certain plant; Spits m JI , ete., palm branch with unripe fruit; all with 
inserted sibilants (§ 46, note). 


703 Vv» 


c) Sibilant series: Eth. sakala= hic ais Ve cluster ; sLs cudgel; 1 
= Sige, ria. young dove; noun, n> a= Aso, basket; pony =>, 


had, garden-cress ; Noman, he, inferior kind of date. By way of Gegensinn: 
bo0 bon Nez Ate be bereft of children. 


. Paes = . 5 
d) Nop" palm; NDP" basket made of palm leaves; = thee, Luoz, 


o9 
nord, Now, date-basket made of palm leaves; his dried fruit; je produce 


verdure, beget children, and derivatives. 


1 The plur. psa , which occurs but a few times, is probably of Palestinean origin. 
2 With prothesis: § NOUpIN SM. No. ccxx. 


3/3 is a secondary stem of Y 3% found in 93°93" rain; 335% greasy spot; 
a a a 


w? 
~) fruit-juice; Tigré riba river; Tila. revrevé sprinkle with water. Galla wAraba 


draw water, Amh. wadab river, Egypt. warem inundation; Bilin wAér&ba, Chamir 
wirba, river; Saho rob rain, rObab rainstorm, robta raindrop; Somali rob river, 
warabi to water. It is at least not certain that, as Gesenius’ Dict., 12th ed., asserts, 
355 be large is connected with it. The same applies to P, Smith’s Thesaurus Syr., where 


it is connected with “3% grow. 
4Cf. Samar. "DN thanks, Heidenheim’s Bibl. Samarit., 5-6, index. 


5 The form is like Targumic psp? ; the plural is frequently used in adverbial and 


. oO” 
prepositional expressions.— NIN}? (= a) SM. No. xxvit. 
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b) NIED turnip; 3™D seven ($50, 4); Dw3,' NBw*2, dawn; 
7>5,' nh, spindle; NEO" demon,’ S13°T) = oz staff;’ plur. 
"sup C. MS. Meg. 7b (voc.); 5a ee 

D) SENS vine; REND. . 

$791. wD: NW assembly ; NT") rose; NT" month; NW", 
nvm ($788). - 7 

§7 792. ND: Non laughter (7/48 =4TN=*I"P); NED, 
NED T. F., Ker. 6a) stone; NID, RIND, small cattle; S™85 rib- 
bon; =, RD DN", head. ai i 

§ 793. V3: a) BON, NEN, face; NT treasure; plur. "3 
at the side of y , 

b) NTP goat." 

§ 794. 9'>: Nouns of these stems appear in two forms: 
a) regular, with sharpened syllable, and 6) with resolution of 
doubling compensated by long vowel. Forms like ND>"2 = ibe 
live coals probably go back to longer forms. 

a) S&P 22 gnat; iA, NB inside; NDS, Na "NS, gate; NB" sea; 
ND, Se, NIN (§ 91) prince. Plur.: ‘sam life. 

b) "2, N13, outside ; N27 wine-jug, Syr. >, } Neo-Syr. La» ; 





NT awn, VL., Hull. 17 = clad, on account of its resemblance 


1 The abs. and the constr. states are very rare. But, from the few cases that do occur, 
the conclusion seems justified that qgatl gives less frequently a form Lira) OP than the cognate 
languages. Whether a form like S35 is to be pronounced =p or Srp cannot be decided 
by the material at hand. Such forms are therefore left unvocalized. 


2Cf. rot 'sha| demon in the Hebrew text of Tobit published by Dr. Gaster. 
3"§5 is a secondary stem of “3N; roe, of ri dd} = dsc 


4 The word goes back to 1 ‘ey =V J with primitive meaning be rough to the senses, 
then strong in a physiological as well as psychological sense; from the latter the idea of 


fruitfulness is derived. Here belong | aos , og r | ct > 4 Da ; > F lam 


ae 


- a os a oes : : ae Pe 
= "WU (but not oyu = dhw = SAL light rain), b " Yo be scurvy, om 
Urs = ads, and their equivalents in the cognate languages. Here be specially 

oe or . or 
mentioned the names for goat: "0 = ye = ~~ = yr = r= , all except the last 
or or er 
oe pA ‘ ae — on ‘ee bon 
meaning shaggy. On y* cf. § 980, n. 1. rari Py = use = Yeds = Assyr. anzi = 
wy, and “J, xr, Assyr. aru, erfi, kinds of eagle, on account of their rough 


plumage. NTQ. NIN. Ste, hair, Targ. 13%. 
On interchange of % and sibilants, cf. rr = Uy? i r> =>, > = 
thie de add net el aaa eee 


y 
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to radiating rays. The usual form is NOND, with reduplication ; 
NONE snare; RINS basket, VL., Ber. 58b, sx C. MS. Meg. 4a 
bros, ), traditional. pronunciation NDS. ‘ 

c) NTS luck, "Th my luck, Sabb. 67d,” 5, NOS, document, 
(Eth. gtatata=vOn); NBT n(= NaT al Ty NEO : NEON , thresh- 
old; NEWB bread; WE, NTS, side. 

d) SSAT = NBT. 

§ 795. °">: Nouns of these stems are of threefold formation : 
a) showing a diphthong; 6) monophthongised to 6, @; or 
c) monophthongised to a. 

a) Non INT habit, VL., B. B. 22b; NS, NM, or NON1D, 
fish; NOUN ram; SIT arms; ng, Nog, marmor. 

b) xn death; & wis fasting, fast-day; SOT olive; Non 
strength; RIP eye (ve our eyes, Sota 6a); Ti, NE"O, end. 
c) ab generation; NSD © good; No old man; Ria door. 

§ 796. """5: Nouns of these stems appear in a fourfold form: 
a) with retention of last stem-consonant, b) with assimilation of 


mje, sl=yphe, jake yun, a? yet ye = oe, 
BS = 535, “= cr a= 19 te, si oy) wy = wy? 
P= Bs aye apa VIR os Pape 


i = £4 = , and many more. 
1Cf. the spelling N30 TR. II, 13. 
2of. nT Daw mAdw 4, p. 22. 
3 Cf. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heid., 2d ed., p. 110, n. 1. 
4Cf. Marti, Gram. d. bibl.-aram. Sprache, § 83b. 
Jv "55 =Assyr. "5D (Delitzsch, Assyr. HWb., \¥%Q>D II.) grow in abundance. Cf. 


as abundance of riches, large troop of wild animals. The same idea underlies 35%, N353 


tr t 
(Guidi, Della sede, p. 591) and tad (y Blew -Assyr. MYW). Justas 35 I. is trans- 
posed in Assyrian to B55, so 5 Il. appears in the cognate languages as 55, in 


Assyrian as 5 ($961, n. 2), whence oar) and S279. From the same stem is derived the 
proper name “\793"), "13%3 , Machaerus. The form “IND: to which the classical name 
goes back, may be a broken plural; but is more likely due toa process the reverse of that 
described sub §81. This would also explain traditional N3I735IZ— NIN WIR VL., B. M. 
r aad t rT: 
63b, 66). For the form ND see §§81, 783; for NANND, $785. 
TT: t ead 

65D is used only adverbially. The same double form of this word appears also in 
Pal. Syr.—NDiO3 S¢., I, §37; IL, §39. 

7 The word is perhaps a reduplication of N53) come, enter; but, even if it be connected 
with / 353, it is not necessary to assume with Hoffmann that it stand for *N332 , since 


"9 stems interchange with 7"D. Cf. Jl door-lock and 599. ty = yi ; yr 


compare = p> (Aph‘él), mp |p mh anc Spe. 3T% and Assyr. naz&azu. 
s ' 
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last stem-consonant to the second and sharpening of the latter, 
c) with resolved doubling and consequent compensatory length- 
ening of first vowel, d) with entire loss of last stem-consonant. 

Notre.— Stems 85 in all cases and ¥"5 when passing into 
-'> are included under this head. 

a) eb lion; "75, N75 , kid; N20 deer; S"20 (by-forms 
Nad, NovU), literally, a ‘being engulfed in, overwhelmed by, a 
sea (of ‘trouble), only in the expression N20 "2 house of 
mourning; NSP bowl, plur. “IP -— NV serpe nt; sibs thorn; 
wus rainy season, winter. 

‘b) NP pumpkin, C. MS. Meg. 4a (voc.), plur. “NP ibid. 


s 


ee NOP, NO"P = Las village. The form Kus is 


S.f 


50 (=5M, yn. fo, bn, bx) contains the idea of moisture. Here belong: alo 


70,477 “,798.- 


be full and overflow, wie sea; ola, - wae - pane high sea; web swim in 


77 ee 


open sea; boy be surge, heave, rush (water); beshicink uproar of sea; DInn = 


- 


Assyr. ti’Amat abyss; col gs (coast-land) ; psi rush in mass and with force (water) ; 


or 7-02 


“ ¢@ “ 
sb rushing mass of water; = chaos; us phlegm; opto sad; ob rise, 


27-7 


overflow ; ide vw dirty water; helo soil (with liquid) ; feb be filled with 


dirty flux (eye); Tia. temmege baptize, rain uninterruptedly ; ups waterspout; Alg. 
Arab. Kyle = Assyr. ti’A€amat = Eth. taman=Tfia. temen = uns = BT = pan 
nm Ss OP 

dragon (as personification of the sea) ; do “= gb snake; Pal. Syr. $e8ag = VAD = 

“eo “ 

JSD sink, properly be overwhelmed by water, be drowned; palo = Alg. Arab. poste 

oD v a 

7 1 90, ths ee . a74 im . aae5 

taste, properly moisten with saliva; Lasepsey ore spumans; 20 de moisten; RN} : 


w a 
gr = sib mud; bn dew; 85°D = xLb = -Ab costly wine (cf. our mountain-dew 
2't 
a 


os a - “7 4 
for whiskey, golden fluid for wine) ; ned menstruation ; xoLlb = Alg. Arab. wylart 


94 


we ai = vy misfortune (i. e., overwhelming of troubles) ; Xeglo misfortune, death; 
Rell death, burial; Tigré iateme lose his parents through death; *atim ~ ORT 
orphan; wile mourning, funeral, assembly of the P3 pa: jn9 be wet; je name 


for various liquids ; At pour out, drip with perspiration ; Ac IV. liquefy; aC; moisture ; 
ofr 
bn heap of ruins, properly a place ruined by inundation; As hill, properly high wave; 


Kafa tabye mourning. To the same root seems also to belong NYU, Assyr. tama 
“+ 

unciean and Assyr. tem(m)en(n)u clay-cylinder. The connection of the idea of wetness 

and of that of sinfulness occurs also in other languages. Cf. Quara hiiet wet, sinful. 
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probably an Aramaic loan-word. But cf. Bega, ki80 small 
village. | 

c) Np = SNe = Irob-Saho kala obey: plur. ain thyme.— 
RAN lobe, by-form ams) Dy te, ups, side. 

d) "3, 2 72, son; N3T ‘hind. 

qatlat.—§ 797. a) xmab72 queen; NFM35 booty, capture of 
cattle ;’ RMT , METS , money chest; xn, NEVaTT, love. 


b) NOMIN, ROHN, woman; ROPE wound. 
§ 798. 3°: a) NNN cubit; NNT pilgrims’ fair; SMD 
window; NNDB, RNIN, vamp, uppers, uns, Alg. Arab. xi3, 


1 Not pestilence, as in dictionaries; cf. Reifmann, Béth Talmatd, V, 80. 


2This word belongs to a semasiologically very interesting group, starting with the 
meaniiug womb (no matter what the primitive meaning of the stem might have been), and 
developing, on the one hand, into that of woman, mother, hence into that of motherly feeling, 
love, pity, kindness, etc., or into that of kindred and progeny, hence fruitfulness and plenty ; 
on the other hand, into that of receptacle, vessel, measure of capacity, then of length, or into 
that of midst, middle, inside. In the following enumeration some of the links are missing. 
Mishnic Hebrew DN, Assyr. ummu, womb, BX mother, MAAN people, nation, Assyr. 
ummanu people, ummatu army, umamu wane emadmatu kinship, ammamum 


a certain vessel, immu treasure (="\Z°N), EN seal midst, xl Savor, MAN N cubit. 


The original meaning, measure of capacity, is still retained in yrxra nox Jer. 51:13: yr 
is not measured by the cubit! It is a well-known phenomenon that words retain in certain 
constructions and phrases a meaning which has otherwise become obsolete.—Assyr. ipu 
womb, love, MDS measure of capacity, Assyr. aptu dwelling, man, NMP NS balcony, tuber, 
iptu abundance. The idea of dwelling, balcony, seems to go back to “that of rece ptacle; 


while the meanings man, tuber, to that of progeny and fruitfulness. 358 = Kas = Vulg. 


-ofe 
Arab. 5 The relationship between both ideas is, therefore, different from that found in 


~ 


jst, $ ms . The Egyptian ip, wz, count, is denominative of MDS measure.—% wot 
. Pp 

womb, good will, favor, grace, “EIS treasury, store, properly receptacle; “EN is denom- 

or 

inative.— Qa womb, belly, midst, inside, ,, clan, kindred, elas terebinth, Maltese 
boton fruit, produce, vulg. Arab. ups distiller’s vessel, Tila. metten measure (with 
interchange of labials).— {9 womb, ®™ Ta leather bottle, the same, liberality, 
Tone Nw Os> ; 7 


generosity.— Loe, womb, measure of capacity and of length. Whether this word be Semitic 


oe o ’ al ? 
or Iranian, in both it has this double sense.— =) belly, leather bottle.— Xje> 
es 
mother, woman, X3ec> motherly love, A> love, i wine-jug (le = w>).— 
°9 ge ir es - - 
alas womb, IM Eve has probably the meaning of mother, "fF, So? clan, FPR = 


Assyr. ummAtu army, a Assyr. um&amu =— Irob-Saho hiiau people, Tfia. 
heiauai mild, affable, humane, Sy a bag. n> 22 EN probably means mother of every 


clan, i. e., of all human society.—P\0M, ahem, leather bottle, Assyr. hamtu, sign of 


“#4 
the feminine, must mean womb, woman, or both, wraps cause to lave (in the pregnant 
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branch (ef. ey? branch and keys uppers); NOpPI, RAP, 
shore, V.L., Succa 26a.’ 

b) Nn or NMA , leL> Eg. Arab. > a kind of owl. 

c) NMP" gnat; NRNDS garden; NNO73 sufficiency. 

§ 799. aD: a) NIDN fear; xnsin debt, guilt. 

b) xn residence; NDP? trouble. 

§ 800. Ey may 10", RNA , debt, permission; ROT 7 animal; 
xm rag; & RMON fat- iail—_NO™P city. 

b) & Nm73 daughter. "— REP > city. —RDEP (= NNO) village 
($ 796d). 

qitl.—§ 801. NDE"N reverse, opposite ;* NoNS study, “WO, 
NWT" clearing; wien boundary,” "2°, N7S"9, yonder side; 
NOTE objection ;* ND", N7S"N, Limb.'— NS". 

§ 802. N’D: a) ‘NTR well; a1 wolf; NDP pain; NYE 
fruit, plur. “re C. MS. Pes. 104 (voe.) ; xo". 

b) Nah = NOT. 

§ 803. Te: plur. "23° cavity of the mouth. 

§ 804. 9'D: a) No" miracle; Naw chip; NES, NESN, 
matting.® 

b) "0 nature, character; rue) moist clay; Na"), RTD, 
roast, Fi. Sanh. 70a. 

c) sbi shade. 

§ 805. "9: NIM law; NOW, NOUN, ue, Kind, alae 
baster jug. . ‘ 

! 

expression: sls xT Pa kirimmu womb, kirému leather bag, 


- aad 


kirummu drinking-jar, kar&amu and derivatives (§ sie n.), ° be kind, — 
ete.— Ip womb, midst, Loss womb, vessel, Xap", 53, leather bottle, vy affa- 
bility. Here may also belong X2™P relative, usually derived from =P be near (A4p = = 
2p ).— BM} womb, DI woman, OM ta love, DI) pity, >) kindred.— J }Q\ midst, 


lesd leather bottle, Somali deh middle, dub vagina, deh generosity. 

1This may be explained either by b PP. passing into } pm; a frequent phenome- 
non, or by diphthongization (§ 80) ; cf. aeaT=* W201 = = *7a>T. 

2For (25% of M cf. Konig, HG., II, 1, $172, 2 sq. 

3 Cf. Hebr. 1239, Targ. N23) (Merx, Chr. Targ., Glossary, s. v. N55), and the tra- 
ditional pronunciation of NBD. Cf. Konig, op. cit., II, 1, p. 471. 

‘Cf. "ONT TR., II, 50. 

5 Assyr. magaru=bag&ru cut. 

6 Cf. Konig, loc. cit. 

OF. MPA, NENT, RTD. NW, ote. 

8 The word is connected with Hebr. ral 3h'4 >)4 (§ 966, n. 2). 
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moins 


§ 806. "95: a) TD glazing; “NOW, MM, warp; TS, 
“15 Meg 13b ="TB re C. MS. cbid. eon.’ , 

‘D) NON fire; 59, ve, above. 

c) Some of the following forms may belong to b: "2 
(=birt=bir’i) my funeral repast (§ 109) ;’ NOB split; as 
mountain path, defile, Sanh. 96b.* 

qitlat.—§ 807. NNW tear; ROPSB plot, lot; abe] calf; 
NICD coral (= *8Fi on: _ 

§ 808. 12: plur. “wm wheat. 

§ 809. »'D: a) Nn" = jas , hair, worm, fruit-stone, grain, 
8 "12 word, thing. 

"'b) Ndvalal, of. $$ 77, 90. 

§ 810. "3: NN7"2 palace; ann" residence. 

§ 811. "1: a) nm5o, Hebr. mu . 

b) NDT. i; 

c) NNS°D or NMD"O= (1) ma (2) NIbD. 

gut(u)l—$ 812. NITN ear; mn, XT TAN way; "23 back, 


Pe 


p> By), Assyr. zumur, body; win, Noe m; NpPMms hand- 
spike, Béca 30a;" 3 7S", ated ransom. 


709 
b) NUP ashes, %x3, Ks ($50, g); NED M=NMdIM. 
rs - Tr: . 7 8 
§ 813. "5 : NT arrogance; NIP dearth. 
§ 814. N’P: & 9 leather bottle.* 
>’ 
i ag . si 
1In Aramaic, as in later Hebrew, nouns 5 of the form ches retain their first vowel 
like those of "5. Cf. "D3, "WW for 9D, Mw. ms 
24 7 ? "? si ' 
2 Cf. § 864, n. 2. 
3 Cf. marginal note ad loc. This is usually translated son. Cf. ND eat, Hull. 87a, and 
a 
Hebr. "12 — NOM, plur. apr oe ara) (= = NE") mn); Igg. Serirad, ed. Neubauer, 
p. 12, from ‘which a seconds ary form xon's ‘occurs, ibid. - Dp. 44, 
wey = 55. The word literally means fold, wrinkle. Since a wrinkle consists of 
elevation, slope, and depression, the word may denote any one of these configurations. Hence 


~ 


RS mountain slope, difficult mountain path, defile, mountain ridge, NOI strand, 
sloping shore, NEW embankment, Assyr. muSannitu= NOW, for *muSaniitu. 
5 Cf. Noldeke, ZDMG., L, 309. 
6} food = jan. Cf. Assyr. abanu- xoLis finger. The stem shows the same double 
development as in Assyrian: (1) NmD°3 something finger-shaped, long and thin; hence, 


hair, worm; cf. Eg. Arab. eS best Nile on (2) something protruding, hard; hence, 


fruit stone, grain, seed; c SPP} grain, op coffee-berries. 


7 Cf. Brill, Béth Talmad, I, 13. 
8 This is probably connected with Eth. ’anad& skin, hide, which goes back to er 


be wet; cf. Eth. retab. VY "N3=1 ee ° 
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§ 815. 3°D: a) NSIS foundation; NT wall, Eth. gadgad; 
N71 bank, shore; ef. bl: FAI place; NWA, WA, Va, myrrh. 

b) NMAMD (SS 23e, 155).' 

c) ND (=n773) brain, VL., Sanh. 95a; x72 (=N7%7), 
VL., Meg. 106.— Nn (=Nnir). 

§ 816, “9: V3, PMS, or PES, NEM, NSM, or NIU, 
short in stature, Alf. B. M. 816 (§ 785); N3IG much, very; NM 
fire; NYS wall; NAM garlic.’ 

§ 817. 5: a) wal?) whelp; waa likeness; NME width. 

b) NTA load; N53 patch; NOMB, NOMEN, Assyr. pata, 
forehead,’ plur. "E58 twigs. 

qut(w)lat.—S FTN, NMDSN , NEDITN, web; REVS ; 
xmbor> shoulder; NNIDI; NNT; ANd Ww; NAIM 

$818. 27: NINE nation; NOP cloal, se le, Js; 
NODA place, traditional pronunciation NFS ;° NME, 53. 


§ 819. """: NOTAN evening ; NMS , NMDAa, abscess. 
§ 820. "5: NOTA cub; plur. mba kidneys. 


1 Cf. Leduoduo, with qussaia, Audo, Dict. dela langue chald., Preface, p. © 


9 
Sad means not only garlic, but a number of other plants. This shows that the word 


does not contain a characteristic of garlic, but goes back to the general idea of fruitfulness. 


It is, therefore, not improbable that the word go back to re , and the line of development 
might still be traced out. ex goes back to WO) ad , which we find in FDS bean = Sys = 


*J,3 . The last stem comes through das from hes ; Which is but a by-form of re ‘ 


The latter appears also as re (Guidi, Della sede, p. 583). It is not impossible that 


Fa 
Jy meant not only beans, but also spices = his ey Jp be an Arabic, or Aramaic, 


compound (and an Indo-germanic origin has not been found for the word), properly 


90 907-7 9097 


spice-horn. But perhaps shortened from ,;\RA23.85. Cf. thecompound ,ka 3.f 7 
) 


3 Luzzatto identifies it with Hebr. rb. Cf. my note in AJSL., Vol. XIV, p. 130. The 
underlying idea for forehead in many languages is that of extent (width or height). Cf. Kluge, 


. “or 
s. v. stirn, Arab. Rgr>, Eth. phegem, Hebr. MYA, must b= AMA, MO. Is 


> “3 


Ko, > aap) , connected with 57"? 
4N35997 Yalaat, Lev. 647. 
= 
- ae 
575"t has the sense of Wy» 5; NDT = wero . Etymologically connected, 


although on a different line of development, is Assyr. madaktu camp. Cf. Irob-Saho, dik 
village. 
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2. Two Suort VoweELs. 


, eed . . 
qatal.—§ 821. a) 8233 camel; ROI new; RI7D capitation 
ae ined . s* 
tax,’ DION, NEON , leaf. 
b) — N237, haste; NPT presumption,’ “ma[5] tomorrow, 
. “= =e 


later ; ROMP Ip asse mbly ;° NOE mustache, 

c) “2a, N70" , flesh, meat; REO Mm, Assyr. elapi; NO" 
rain. 

d) NOxTD onion; NDSAS fool. 


§ 822. ° "5: ND newborn child, young; NOS" cynodon. 


ray mm omy 0 ut . ae 
§ 823. >'>: NI=5 chaff, stubble; 227 gain; N22 cloud. 
. © " Tr: 
§ 824. 99D: a) Swe young; NP cane, reed; "BY, NEM, 
: — 


la ; NIV good will.— Plur.: ny leaves; N™2B heaven. 
b) NUT, plur. “7 (= ni I), arguments, VL., B. B. 1344; 
eae 
J s* 
c) N28 my father; NSN = NIN bowl, VL., B. B. 1266; with 
prothesis: NICN = Lay = Ga = 2>.—Plur.: "3M breasts. 
d) N38 father; SUN brother; N20 father-in-law; ST hand. 
qatalat.—§ 825. a) RENIT, REIT, “HIT, new; NEP? 
barren; SEV2"3". 
b) Nr Shr: NOPIN presumption; NWN border; cf. Assyr. 


amartu anil eee turban, ,. lee both ends of the sleeves.’ 

§ 826. >'D: NMD>y produce; SMI" myriad. 

§ 827. "5: a) NOT benefit; NM ibs : (=¢alauta) prayer; 
NMICN, NMCN or NNPCN = NITN. 

b) NNN, NMITEN, ‘maid-servant ; NFEW , NMED, lip; NOW, 
RMD, eee 

qatil.—§ 828. a) NDEN dark; N’2ON strong;® S23" compan- 
ton; N75 hiver ; Now 3 fat. = 


1So vocalized in SM. No. xxv. 
28P NT TG. ed. Harkavy, $79; “PRIN ibid. § 546. 
v7 
3 Pal. Syr. Loroo probably = qihla. 
#eUM, MM, Igg. Serira, ed. Neubauer, p. 4. 
77s ts | 
5 For another etymology cf. ZA., XI, 212. 


6 Adjectives of this form interchange with those of gattil,e.g.: RYSN 
eve 


NWP. are used promiscuously with NOY, RB, Np, “eee. 


NODS, 
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b) NOEN; NTA merely; NTBT; NSBD double; NPED 
doubt ; NTOB loss ; ““p C. MS. Meg. 7b (voe.), NTP, RP, 
pot; nom ewe; Seale fat. 

c) 3" brick, VL., B. M. 116b; N72 dimension; noow 
gr andee. , 

§ 829. °"5 : NW D3" dry; Nam? orphan. 

§ 830. 9°9: dp; NBD great; NT alive; NSP old. 

§ 831. "9: NN dead; NY witness; avy awake, living, 
Sanh. 290. / 

§ 832. °""5: Here the forms cannot be distinguished from 
those of gatal: N"Y poor; a)? hard. 

qatilat. —-§ 833. a) NOTE, NOTIN (VL., B. M. 236), lost 
a NM3°25 stolen thing ; xnb3 fig-cake; NETS compan- 
ion; & mo" assembly; NMSUT ‘ darkness; ann} concubine.? 


b) xn dimension; xnbsn, nn" on, purple- blue. 

§ 834. ""D: a) Nmwa" dr. Y; sneT loan. 

b) NEST opinion; ‘NOT wr ath; Nn sleep. 

§ 835. 3D: a) ‘nay great.-—b) ans gall. 

§ 836. 75: plur. xn date stones. 

qatul (at). —§ 837. a) NEN (= *NEN) hyena; NIIP, NNTP, 
early. 

b) NDT late at night; aa (sic), xvi, light; waip 
early, VL., Pes. 8b.—Plur.: in IS behind ; perhaps “Minn ; 
NOSE? spotted. 

‘qital(at).—§ 838. NTP berry; NMI, RMI, id.; NID 
mead.— Plur. "023 propert y. 7 


1The vowel after J is a helping vowel and not the afformative fending. Cf. also 
RMT VL, B. M. 77a. 


2 On the etymology of this word cf. Fleischer apud Levy, II.,534b sq. A similar develop- 
“Cee 
ment shows D>"B: pails miserly, ignoble, vile, which appears in Eg. Arab. as Sli. 
“Ue 


parasite and goes back to has X. (Eg. Arab. aitls lower the head is denominative of 


zee rere 


ches head, about which see § 966, n. 1), is the etymon of ti>"p me i: A ails = Dis 72 . 


From the meaning of the last word (cf. Lane's Dict., s. v.), from the use of Hebr. Di>"p for 
both sexes, and from the contrast of Dp wI>"p (BD) with ninw = o>) (1 Kgs. 11:3), 
the development is not difficult to trace. The ignoble, vile, ina primitive community, where 
all members of the clan are equal, could only be applied to foreign slaves. wih p, then, 
means slave, male or female, married to a free person, or to another slave. As those used as 
concubines were mostly, or altogether, slaves, slave and concubine became synonymous, 


3 This is usually confounded with Hebr. “mas. 
‘Cf. Barth, NVB., p. 138g. 
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§ 839. 3’9: NBD heart.’ 
§ 840. "5: a) we mill. Plur. : NTS entrails. 
b) FINS measure; Bry hundred; NOND city;* pi (%), 


NW, name. 
= 
3. Lona VowEL IN THE First SYLLABLE AND SHORT VOWEL IN THE SECOND 


gatal.—§ 841. NanM seal; D>, Nva>>, world; and perhaps 
NIT threshing- oP Yalqtt Lev. 459, Rasi Tem. 18a, and 


Sear} axe, ” — etymologically connected with a2. 
gatil. —§ 842. a) nd JIN weaver; NID priest; Rm TIS witness ; 
330 ans d; NoBU gutte r. 


Dd) With retention "and lengthening of second vowel : RO*ON 
= Noon digger; NVST | tenant; ga : y= = Rp ea ; NTWD= = 


a mim cee p= ima Sl sttal r eae 


now) ; Nr “Tie - Nnin ; et = Newt 5 Jal — Neat. 

c) W ith "change of first vowel — probably after’ shortening 
to d—to 7: NOMS = = NDIN ; S5D"N ships RAPT My ye, bran; "1" 
seeds; Npae testator, de ce vised; S NI2°0 = 25u. ” 


d) With change of é (= 6) to @ (%)* ’ STUN ag cr Sanh. 
29a =N GN Yalqat Kings 222 = NTN Se’élt. § 54; NSN = 
yerl, yasle ; NOst = = bat; ; RIV = =) pen aribu; 
Nom young scholar,” som yor 

‘ e) Hebrew loan-words: 3 mm “IN guest; NcosT2 publican; 
ROvIE workman. 
§ 843. "5: a) NTS swimmer, VL., Yoma T7b; WON phy- 


seer 


sician; NS blind; “pe butler.— Plur.: N52 weepers; “Ti, 
a te o~ + et he 2 


isimad, TI?. Igg. Serira, ed. Goldberg, p. 8. 
2PPMND C. MS. Meg. 12a (voc.). 

3 The forms g@til, ga@tul, and gattal are used promiscuously and interchangeably. 
4Assyr. elippu=*Alipu as iSippu=A€ASipu. 


5 Cf. NW, wy ius (Merx, Chrest. Targ. Glossary) and Eg. Arab. wy” 
us Persia, 


oov 
etait a3°X young (of stag); VY S32= 325; NOVY: bye attendant, follower, 
disciple, German Jiinger. Small as opposed to 3") great, master, teacher. (Cf. also Eth. 
daqiq). Then, modestly, scholar; as 55% —=abr for =) 
ie ——_— = 


7The proper name usually pronounced NMmD> bm sm. vocalizes as plural nmb> , the 

correctness of which is borne out by the spelling erpo'T M. MS. Taan. 15), 16.ab. ye is 

probably a participle and ought to be pronounced NPD psn. On the meaning of this name 
7 Ve F 


cf. D. Kaufmann, MGWJ., XLI, 3378q. Cf. also mmo" Lilith, M. MS. B. B. 73a; 
NORM =| Loge SM. No. cxtv = Gitt. 680; NONP 19 (sing. ) ibid’ Cf. Hoffmann, Ueber 


ein. phon. Insc na n, pp. 17 sq. 
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N“IND, Alf. M.Q. 126; NOT seeds; NNMID, RMNVIO, NON, 
NON "20, a blind one, properly one of the blind, "Alf. B. Q. 31b 
and Rasi ibid. 

b) “2 (= marv’i, § 109), const. st. N72, "3, master, lord. 

gatilat. —§ 844. a) NESTD woman of pri ie stly family. 

b) xnavin step- daughter. Hebrew loan-word. 

§ 845. 7): a) NOON foundation; NN" corner; NNN keg; 


NNT? large vat; mG, 5 up, Wap (= nazijanata) ; cr 


bar-maid, plur. NMNISO. 
v rte 

b) RNS lady, Gitt. 12a. 

c) Plur.: & DAN foundations. 

qatul.—_§ 846. In assuming a form qdtul, it is perhaps super- 
fluous to say that Hebr. qatél and Arab. ape are not considered 
to have any connection with it. Kénig’s arguments (HG., II, 1, 
$64) are not convincing for the following reasons: The occa- 
sional dropping of the first vowel in our current Targumic texts 
(and nowhere else) does not prove the original shortness of the 
vowel. It is due to Babylonian-Aramaic influence (§ 787). That 
language drops long vowels as easily as short ones; cf, e. 9., 
NTS NIVEN , for TS , aan . If the second vowel be 
ceainally a, no explanation is offered why, against all analogy, 
not only all Aramaic languages, but also the Arabic, have 6, @. 
While, moreover, in Aramaic @ sometimes becomes ¢, that it 
becomes a in Arabic cannot be shown, even if the foreign 


er should be an uninfluenced transliteration. But see on 


that word § 933,n.1. The question why the form NDI UP should 
occur only in Aramaic is easily answered by pointing to the promi- 
nent part the w-vowel plays in the Aramaic verb (§ 228). Fur- 
thermore, the lengthening of the second vowel in qdtil (§ 842b) 
makes such a process in qdtul not exceptional. That such length- 
ening should take place mostly in qdtul, is easily explained by 
the special development in its meaning. Lastly, the existence of 


a form _— can re be shown. (Cf. glob, xb, 
Ssh, sly perhaps also o9f5 (but cf. Fleischer, Kl. Schr., I, 
58); Persian pf = Bee (Noldeke, Pers. Stud., II., 42); 
om “matin iD Se’elt. §55. Cf. also Schwally’s remark on Pal. Syr. 
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acts (Idioticon, s.v. \ae). That the u-vowel in forms with 
active force is secondary, has so far not been demonstrated. 

§ 847. Nouns of this form, when the second vowel is omitted, 
are not distinguishable from qdatil. It is only when that vowel 
has been retained and, of course, lengthened, that we can recog- 
nize it. The majority of the nouns of this form are nomina 
agentis; but some, as in qdtil, are concrete substantives. Nouns 
of this formation frequently take the ending m&~, without 
change in meaning. This accounts for their taking "frequently 
in the plural the termination “S— 

§ 848. NoPE 8 hard (WPR="WP, as PR="3p); NWA torch; 
xoin " runner, NTE =) Liz, M. Q. 1la—Plur.: NPN 
inihele, VL., Hull. 4a; ce dealers in wool.’ 

Note.—Not here belong thn Assyrian loan-words NW 
gasaru, 2132 kinfinu, NIN passiru. The desire to pre- 
serve the forei ‘ign vowel (§ 84) “and the popularity of the form 
n>iup are responsible for this form. An instructive example in 


this connection is r2y)8= ps" . Cf. also § 933, n. 1. 
§ 849. "5: xpi child; xpin yellow, green; xin so- 
journer; “NT, “NT, ope, ope (Audo, s.v.), ferule. The 


by-form }5s,5 suggests Egyptian origin. Is it Saho aflratr? 


§ 850. 3'>: NOT xoion digger; Nw wa. 

§ 851. "DS: Sal inn- keeper; xpin strainer. 

§ 852. "5: NNCR= NON, VL, B.Q. 84a; NIB builder; 
N25 collector. 

gatulat.—§ 853. xnpin child. 

§ 854. "Db: a) - Nr NON, remedy; NOI exile; ND a 
error," AN" (5 160) ; 12D, xniw’e, re -quest.— Plur.: Nn 
bar-maids. This may be a corruption for NNNAD ; but, if ‘it ri 
correct, it would show the persistence of the typical vowel of the 


masculine form.’ b) RMN repast.’ 


1 This word has not been recognized by commentators and lexicographers. Cf. RaSi in 
Alfasi, loc. cit.: SAM WAI. NVM WAN. 

2On the more usual form of a nomen agentis derived from an duls pot cf. §951.— 
Cf. WTA Igg. Serira, ed. Neubauer, p. 21. =i ssi 
3 Plur. : nm >3 Igg. Sertra, ed. Neubauer, p. 27. 
4Plur. SROINTD , read: NOIR, TG. ed. Harkavy, § 436. 
5 On NMA cf. § 84, note. * 
6 Change of vowel due to 5. Cf. §§ 68, 273 
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4, ener VoWEL IN THE First SYLLABLE AND Lona VOWEL IN THE SECOND. 
Jas .—§ 855. Nouns of these forms frequently interchange 
with those of hued? less frequently with those of Ji and Syd. 


Under the influence of an initial N or 9, or of an adjoining 
labial, or emphatic consonant, the vowel of the first syllable is 
frequently retained. Some of these forms, as well as other forms 
with long vowel in the second syllable, are frequently reduced to 


ate -forms (§§ 92, 783). 
“§ 856. a) UPR (= UTX) man;? STN (= NM) lath; 
NOT, NITIN, arm; N75, N75, leg;* a, NPS, erasure, é 
FING? MM. Pes. 1116 = NTE, HLES (§ 81); NBD. NTO, 


reliance,’ plur. “DEND, slaw , kernels; "zt barley,;' NTS 
deed; “WEN perhaps, properly hypothetically; ef. Less, from 
Ue,s = "wp ; NOMEN wicked, perverse, VL., Taan. 25a; N7Dw" 
docume nt, ¢. plor. “Now C. MS. M. Q. 13a; NEOU, x30, 
purse-string, shoe latchet (cf. PMSNI VL., B. M. 26a).” 


1 This explains the difficulty Blau finds in the forms aN“ 4 N™P (Zur Einl. in die 
Heil. Schrift, p. 12, n. 1). 

2 Cf. Hebr. IMD, "AND, WW. “OV. 

3 SON ® and oD N occur in the singular only in the absolute state. With aphaeresis 
of 8 only in the expression TON? M73 (7G. ed. Harkavy, §71), mo MM" (AG. 405), 
id (his) parental house. The development of meaning from man to parent is as follows: 

2" man as opposed to child; grown man, adult, having right to self-representation and 
indians ndence, as opposed to minors, dependent on their parents; hence, parents. Cf. 


bo] cosy — eon Sedato Bruns-Sachau, Syr.-rém. Rechtsbuch, L.,§8; Sows u 
cp owe) teed am Ws} berosed muy ibid. $25. 

4 FMIN ID JQR., IX, 702. 

5 Np ibid. 701. 

6 N>NQO Igg. Sertra, ed. Goldberg, pp. 11, 12. 

PIO ! SM. No. Lxx (voe.). 

8 NO" HG. 359. 

9 The stem 730 occurs in Pal, Aram. as ek in Pal. Syr. as i+: in Babyl. Aram. 
as Taw (S¢., VI., §22), in Hebr. as OS, in Arab. as bis , in Tigré as Sennete tie the 
purse-strings; cf. moSnet purse-string. All these forms go back to pet Wein his - ?p 
changes on the one hand to a dental; cf. MpP = AnD 1 Tpo= rile, Svan = Irob-Saho 
kuma&l; on the other hand it becomes a sibilant (through ¢). Cf. —— duas be 


crooked, SMe = yrrke edibles, rs = ue, Ag = ho, In, = Vee), 


eur -O-r 


y= sy» —< oe Yor , wlai = at Cf. also 


‘Omanee Arab. ude = wae, wid = RMD}. 
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b) With secondary doubling (§ 44): NEDIN saddle; Kt: 
Now" 30°), tongue. 

c) Rim, Rainn, Hebrew loan-words. 

§ 857. -"B : N22" day, daytime, plur. “2” VL., B. M. 28a; 
NIS"N ég 1-21, dug, Eth. uaseid, head-rest; NP honor. 

§ 858. o'D: NSS"N pressure; NODAD spark, NVT OD = 


= = «58 = neh 


vulgar Arab. UU xmas; Nowe reality; N23D, N25", neighbor, 
J a , * 3 7. 3 a. ™ 


230 = os be near; wn snivelling brat, chit (y p) aa) 
eventual loss (4/28). 
} 
§ 859. "59 : Ww os: 1 senegal xo" threshing; aa 
caravan; NINN noise, VL., B Ber. 58a € le)? 


§ 860. "92: a) "ND2 goods; "S3F\, FINIF), condition; "R"PN 


perchance. 
. b) N"P, TARP, Scripture; plur. “"S7P (and “N™P); with 


ceases of &. 


5 561. NOVST she-ass; NOMS, ROTO, megrim; 


7 "os 





plur. NNZIN properly fingers, Assyr. abanu, only in NDI3N 
R227 1 pericardium.’ 

§ 862. oS: NOSSN pressure; NMI2U , NMI3"0 , neighbor 
(= Nr 220 Pies ‘Sanh. 82a). 

§ 863. re t xno? curse; xn wo caravan. 

§ 864. "5: a) Nr “23 de duction, discount. 

b) NDTS sister ;* Nme ON fire, Assyr. i8atu;’ NIVaT, Nnvay, 
mother-in-law, ; NO share.’ 

c) SEVIT mother-in-law. 


1 The spelling with & proves the word to be a loan-word. 


278 occurs only in perfect and participle Qal. The dictionaries make it incorrectly 
Pa'él. For the etymology cf. also Tia. "auoge proclaim, publish. 
. ° v 
3 Ra&i explains this correctly by "OED. No 8735" NUS" 1°) =|-o5) bos = 
rr. : vFTf = : ~) 
“a2 Jars = German D&umel. Cf. Kohut, ‘Ar. Compl., 8. v. = x. Whether the 
’ wr . 
singular had the feminine ending is at least doubtful. ae We suggests that Hebr. B°DI'D 
pe i 
originally meant pericardium. Then, like 35) i) 55, thoughts. 


4NEMIN AG. 454. On the u-vowel, cf. Fleischer, Kl. Schr., I., index, s. v. eal. 
5 Hebr. tN comes from the same stem "{0N and is a form like S99(5) above. If it 


a 
have any connection with Kamas it is only indirectly, yal and "WN being parallel 
stems. 


6 Plur. NMN722 TG. ed. Harkavy, § 343; EPL ibid, § 546. 
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dusé —§ 865. 238 2CN, an inferior kind of date = 
bie = = slice = slid; NO" pricking pain in the eyes (Vj 7yT) ; 
N70 load, Sanh. 1056; oy, NE", better” NTL blind?" y"=p 
fixing, B. B. 86b; 3 22 bad G “2N2); perhaps NPN injury, 
cf. a ; but it may also be = RP. , 

§ 866. 39°F : NS“S"R = NEN; NOG = NOTA; NTS club; 


ene 


~ 3 
ND"DD crown; NUTS, RESP, Gwe, flower-pot;* NIN sensitive, 
T the 
Eth. manana, Tigre uonne, fanfane, be disgusted with. 


§ 867. “5d: NIS2 prophet; “S chirping (1 cle). 
> ss | 
ilies .—§ 868. xn evil, bad (j/EN3); ROPES ship; 


NNE™, NMED (7/E97), bread; NOTSZ, "7; NOPD. 
~— ond: NON"S: prophetess. 


Jas —§ 870. a) NwrS 3° dress; SP CE verse; XT abi mes- 


senger; “2h perfect, thorough; “ASD plur. NTI. P 
b) W ith secondary doubling : NEM. 


c) NTH spoon (for *NT7N, $'81).' 


1 pec = pane = wee dry up. These words belong to a numerous group 
with a changeable root prt, pac, pot , pat, UM, etc., whose primitive mean- 


ing is cover. This shows the following development: 


wash (hun) 


drown, ruin 


{ comprimere feminam [{ 
| | 
| dip into water 4 

L 


} vail, faint 


cover - 
if dry up 
( be discolored 4 
| | —_ 
| obscure, grow dark j t become corrupt 
\ cheat, wrong, oppress (§ 887, n. 1). 
ye 
NIMN, therefore, need not mean dried up, but may mean discolored, corrupt = , wal. 


Cf. Hebr. D (ONS. On interchange of gutturals and sibilants cf. §26 and “ Additions and 
Corrections’ to ‘that section. 
FSIN JQR., IX, 694, 697. 
3"99 =Assyr. YON close up; NIV as opposed to NAM. TIpp open-eyed; 
. 2 YS co --4 
On a» 


‘ 
boS Zopeas = 25m DIONT. 


=x 


- rd £2 
, ] use cover (§ 865, n. 4) like NPIAM, role, from NS. Las , hide; xmn3"> 


basket, } cp cover. 
5 “TANS Igg. Sertra, ed. Goldberg, p. 18. 
6 Hebr. misw- 
"Wye5.2 spoon, bowl; cf. Alg. Arab. Oye porringer, Oya small dish, Maltese 


mafrad earthen dish. 
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JASTROW’S RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA.' 


This volume is the second of the series of “ Handbooks on the History 
of Religions,” of which the author, Professor Jastrow, is the editor. It is 
a worthy continuation of the series so ably begun by Hopkins with his 
Religions of India in 1895. It is especially welcome, since it is the first 
adequate treatise on this religion. Every history of Babylonia and 
Assyria has contained a brief sketch of the religion, but always in the 
merest outline. The treatment accorded the subject by Jeremias in 
Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte is excellent, 
but too brief. Sayce’s Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 
the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians was too chaotic and unreliable 
to be of real value even when first published, and is now by no means 
abreast of our knowledge. There are many excellent treatises on special 
topics, such as magic, the creation epic, life after death, etc.; but to 
bring the treatment of all these subjects into a single volume, and to 
bring the discussion of them as nearly up to date as one can (considering 
that it requires time to print a book), is a distinct service to Assyriology, 
as well as to the history of religion. 

We are warned in the preface not to expect an exhaustive treatise. 
since the time for such a work has not yet come. The author endeavors 
rather to present the subject in compendious form, to bring our knowledge 
up to date, and to refrain from speculating about that which is uncertain. 
The last of these aims is not always easy of realization, especially in a 
subject our knowledge of which contains such gaps. Fortunately Pro- 
fessor Jastrow, though generally conservative in the matter, does not 
always deny himself the privilege of making conjectures. His book 
contains a number of suggestive hypotheses, put forth for the first time, 
which are worthy of the more consideration because of his usual self- 
restraint. 

After a brief statement of the sources and method of study, a short 
chapter follows on the “Land and the People.” Here the position taken 
with reference to the much-vexed Sumerian question is that from the 
earliest dawn of history the Semites were present in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley; that probably other races were intermingled, making a composite 
culture, but that at a very early time the Semites dominated ; and that 
Sumir and Akkad were employed as geographical rather than as national 
terms. Chaps. iii-xiv are devoted to the pantheon. This is considered 

1THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND AssyRIA. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. (Leipzig), 
Professor of Semitic Languages in the University of Pennsylvania. Boston: Ginn & Cuv., 
1898. xii+780 pp.; 8vo. $3. 
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under four historical divisions: Babylonian gods prior to the days of 
Hammurabi; the pantheon in the days of Hammurabi (in this division 
is included the history of the gods of Babylonia until its conquest by 
Assyria); the Assyrian pantheon; and the neo-Babylonian pantheon. 
This division of the subject has both its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. By means of it the author is able to bring out clearly the histor- 
ical development, with its syncretism, its displacement of the gods of 
conquered cities by those of the victorious cities, and the labors of the 
Babylonian schoolmen in shaping the mythology so as to reconcile the 
conflicting claims of different deities. Thus the way in which Marduk 
of Babylon supplants Bel of Nippur and Nabu of Borsippa, and absorbs 
attributes of Bel, Nabu, and Ea, is well set forth. In this presentation 
Professor Jastrow makes a valuable contribution to the elucidation of 
the subject. The disadvantages of this method of presenting the pan- 
theon are that it necessitates repetition and makes the list of deities, 
which is sufficiently large under any circumstances, appear formidable 
to the uninitiated. 

Chaps. xv-xxv are devoted to the various classes of religious literature, 
magical texts, prayers and hymns, penitential psalms, oracles and omens, 
accounts of the creation, the Gilgamish epic, myths and legends; and to 
the zodiacal system of the Babylonians and the views of life after death. 
Each class of literature is described, its bearings on religious conceptions 
are pointed out, and illustrations of each are given in idiomatic transla- 
tions. The extracts translated are well chosen and happily rendered. 
Frequently they are distinctly superior to previous renderings; e. g., 
the extract of a magical text on p. 281 shows an improvement upon 
King’s translation in his Babylonian Magic and Sorcery. Sometimes— 
though such instances are rare—the rendering is an interpretation rather 
than a translation. For instance, on p. 288, in the last line but one, 
the rendering of di’u “insanity” seems too great a specialization. 
Delitzsch’s “Elend” (HWB., 207a) or Zimmern’s “Seuche” (Shurpu, pp. 
27, 66) seems preferable. However, where so much is most excellent, it 
is ungracious to be hypercritical ! 

In his treatment of the Babylonian cosmology Professor Jastrow 
happily analyzes the creation epic into a nature myth—suggested by 
the floods and storms which sweep over the Babylonian plains, when the 
sun is obscured and a conflict seems to be going on between the storm 
and the sun-god—and a work in glorification of Marduk. The material 
of the nature myth has, he thinks, been worked over by the Babylonian 
schoolmen and made the basis of a glorification of Marduk. Marduk, in 
the form of the poem known to us, replaces Bel of Nippur, who in an 
earlier recension of it was the conqueror of Tiamat. The development 
in the religious history which is exhibited in the earlier part of Jastrow’s 
book makes this conclusion probable. 

Professor Jastrow’s treatment of the Gilgamish epic contains, perhaps, 
his most original and valuable contribution to the elucidation of these 
religious and semi-religious texts. Some years ago I suggested in this 
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JouRNAL (Vol. X, p. 14) that there were different strata in this epic. Pro- 
fessor Jastrow has reached the same conclusion and has indicated the 
probable nature of these strata. The nucleus of the epic is, he thinks, 
to be found in the legendary tales of Gilgamish, a hero who has been 
deified. To this there has been engrafted: (1) The story of Eabani, the 
primitive man who lives in a state of blissful wildness with the animals — 
a state from which he is enticed by woman. Eabani corresponds in a 
general way, he thinks, to Adam among the Hebrews. (2) There was 
also attached to the Gilgamish legend a nature myth, which he finds in 
the sixth tablet, where the goddess Ishtar offers herself in marriage to 
Gilgamish. (3) There was also added to these the story of the flood in 
the eleventh tablet—a narrative originally independent and itself com- 
posed of two separate strata, one an account of the destruction of the 
city Shurippak, the other a myth founded on the annual phenomenon 
of the overflow of the Euphrates. (4) Lastly, in the twelfth tablet, 
scholastic philosophy takes hold of the Gilgamish tale and makes it 
the medium of illustrating the problem of the secret of death. This 
analysis is very suggestive, and though now and then one would interpret 
a detail a little differently, as a whole it commends itself. 

Chap. xxvi is devoted to the temples and the cult. Here the author 
strikes into a field largely unworked before. The facts which he brings 
together as to the form of the temples, the purposes of the different 
parts of the sacred inclosure, the priesthood and the sacrifices are a most 
welcome beginning of the history of an obscure subject. The history 
closes with a sympathetic estimate of the value of the Babylonian- 
Assyrian religion, and the book is concluded with an excellent bibliogra- 
phy of the subject. 

This volume lays a wide circle of scholars under obligation to its 
author. One cannot realize, unless he has endeavored to work in some 
little corner of the large field which Professor Jastrow covers, the amount 
of industry, patience, and acumen necessary to the production of such a 
work. The author is to be congratulated upon having accomplished so 
difficult a task so well. I have noted but few errors. The statement on 
p. 203, that Ishtar of Arbela does not make her appearance in the histor- 
ical texts till the time of Esarhaddon, is one of these. The fact is over- 
looked that the Taylor cylinder shows that she was a member of 
Sennacherib’s pantheon. Cf. I Rawlinson 41,50. Again, on p. 661, it 
would have been well in discussing sacrifice to note that a text of Esar- 
haddon proves that the commensal! idea of sacrifice, demonstrated for 
primitive Semitic peoples by W. R. Smith, persisted in Assyria. Esar- 
haddon says (I R. 47, col. vi, 27 sqq.): “Assur (and) Ishtar of Nineveh, 
the gods of Assyria, all of them into it (the palace) I invited; large, pure 
sacrifices I offered before them, I presented my present. These gods in 
the faithfulness of their hearts drew near unto my royalty. The princes 
and people of my country all of them at the banquet and feast at the 
festive table I made to sit.” A feast is then described. Should not 
this passage help us to determine “how far the Semitic dwellers in the 
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Euphrates valley were influenced by primitive conceptions of sacrifice”? 
Such points will, no doubt, be corrected in the future editions, which 
will be necessary if the work receives the appreciation which it merits. 
It is alike necessary to the Assyriologist, the Old Testament scholar, and 
the student of comparative religion. Georce A. Barton. 


Bryn MAwR COLLEGE. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR.' 


The task of the reviewer of this book is simply that of testing the 
faithfulness of the translation to the original text. The conception of 
what a good translation should be varies all of the way from a close 
literal rendering to that of a free breaking-up and practical reconstruction 
of the original text, preserving, at the same time, the substantial sense of 
that original. The fact of this wide divergence in the conception of a 
translation should insure large charity on the part of a critic of such work. 

The stupendous amount of labor connected with the translation and 
publication of such a book as this is far beyond the conception of most 
literary workers. A minute examination of this translation alongside of 
the original, through several long sections, reveals the fact that the 
translators used large liberties with the original, freely breaking up and 
reconstructing the text on the basis of the sense. Slight slips here and 
there, like the leaving out of a word, or the addition of a word, scarcely 
merit notice. It is interesting to note how closely this translation of the 
syntax runs alongside of that of Mitchell’s translation of 1893. Often 
the wording is precisely the same; again the sentence, which in Mitchell 
may be too literal and stiff, is broken up and given an easier form. 
Again, one or two synonyms only mark the difference between the two. 
A translator’s task is always lightened by the existence of a predecessor’s 
work. While the sense is substantially the same in almost every instance 
in the syntax, this is, as a rule, an easier and freer rendering of the original 
into English, and carries with it the few additions found in the twenty- 
sixth edition. 

One of the troublesome questions which meet every translator is that 
of how to reproduce the references and quotations. The only reasonable 
method is to make as much of the material as possible accessible to the 
readers for whom a translation is made. Consequently all references to 
books should give the title of the book just as it reads on the book, and 
in the language in which the book is written. The titles of articles 
which exist only in other than the English language should follow the 
same rule. But in a translation designed for English readers, reference 
should be made to the English edition, if such occurs. On p. 2, note 1, 
also on p. 3, 1. 11 from the bottom, we find English titles for articles 

1GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR, as edited and enlarged by E. Kautzsch, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Halle. Translated from the Twenty-fifth German Edition by 
the late Rev. G. W. Collins, M.A.; the Translation Revised and Adjusted tothe Twenty-sixth 
Edition by A. E. Cowley, M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1898; New York: Henry Frowde. 
Xviii+598 pp. $5.25. 
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which are found only in German—of no use to students who can make 
use of English only. On pp. 23 and 107, Buhl’s Kanon u. Text des A. T. 
is referred to with no hint on the part of the translator that an English 
edition is extant. In several instances (pp. 67, 100, etc.) the German 
WB. is translated simply by Lexicon, where Gesenius’ complete English 
Lexicon is greatly antiquated. Would it not have been better to have 
said simply, discussed in Gesenius’ Worterbuch [last edition, such being 
the case]? 

A few corrections also in facts: Holzinger, Einl. in den Hexateuch, 
not Pentateuch (p. 13, 1.4 from bottom); Strack, Hinl. ins A. TA should 
be 5, i. e., A. T (p. 13, 1.3 from bottom). On p. 24, S. J. Curtiss should 
be S. J. Curtiss, as in the German original. On p. 16, the author sub- 
stitutes Cheyne’s Origin of the Psalter for Giesebrecht’s article in 
ZATW., 1881. On p. 334 and elsewhere, for Jahwe in the German the 
translator substitutes The Lord. A few additions here and there of 
English works not found in the original, e. g., Cheyne’s Introduction to 
Isaiah (p. 14) and the new volumes of the “Polychrome Bible” (p. 20), 
add value to the work. 

A few German idioms color the English, but these can scarcely be 
avoided in a work of such magnitude. But “cow in calf” (p. 410, e) is 
an unhappy conveyance of the original. 

It is very unfortunate that a book of such value should not be pro- 
vided, in addition to indexes of subjects and texts, with an index of 
Hebrew words. This puts students to an extremely irritating disadvan- 
tage, in fact leads them to prefer a Hebrew grammar less complete in 
some other respects, if its contents are readily accessible through com- 
plete Hebrew indexes. 

The publishers have done well, by the use of varied type, in keeping 
down the size of the volume, but its paper is still thicker than the German 
edition and the book consequently larger. The cost of the book is almost 
prohibitory of sales, especially to students of Hebrew, whose funds are 
notably scarce. Withal the translator is to be congratulated (Mr. Collins 
died before the appearance of his work) on the great care shown on every 
page, both in the translations and in the proof-reading, of this edition of 
the people’s Hebrew Grammar of this day. Tra M. Price. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


KONIG’S HEBREW SYNTAX:! 

The reviewer who finds himself face to face with a monumental work 
is at a great disadvantage. There is so little to criticise and so much to 
learn. Especially is this the case with a book, like the present, every 
page of which contains evidences of an amazing industry, a prodigious 
learning, and that faculty of ripe judgment which is the result of both 


1 HISTORISCH-COMPARATIVE SYNTAX DER HEBRAISCHEN SPRACHE. Schlussteil (= II. 
Halfte, 2. Teil) des historisch-kritischen Lehrgeb&iudes der hebr&ischen Sprache, mit com- 
parativer Beraitcksichtigung des Semitischen tiberhaupt. Von Fr. Ed. Konig. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897; ix+721 pp. M.18; bound, M. 20.50. 
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these attainments. It is much easier to write a “grammar” (in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word; 7. e., the “accidence” or “Formenlehre”) than a 
“syntax” (Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, VI, 1899, p. viii). The 
former deals with the formal side of a grammatical category; while 
syntax, to speak merely of one of its parts, teaches the use to which a 
category is put or the varieties of thought expressed by it. Thus the 
“plural” is a grammatical category; with a hasty and superficial con- 
ception of its function, we are, in the accidence, concerned only with the 
form of the plural, that is, with the distinguishing features by which a 
given word may be recognized as a plural without reference to the con- 
text; in the Hebrew accidence we are told that a word ending in —" or 
mM is of the plural number; such words are at once recognized as plurals 
and are vaguely understood to convey the idea of numerical plurality. 
In the syntax (Konig, pp. 193-218) the following additional functions of 
the plural form are noticed: the differ entiating or specifying (35m “fat,” 
pabn “fat pieces ;” Ows5 “rain,” Ow2z5 “showers ;” “py “dust,” MIA 
“masses of dust”), the amplifying (both as regards extension in space 
and time: midway “sphere of dominion,” O° “course of life,” and 
intensity implying fulness and completeness: MPT “complete jus- 
tice”), the generic or qualifying (B°™™"7IN% SED not a bow] belonging to 
several noblemen,” but “a bowl such as noblemen possess”), the swm- 
marizing (p>pw Sc> “silver or money to the amount of (several) 
shekels ;” Og" “days, summarily speaking,” “a number of days,” “for 
some time”), the conventional (Q%Q" properly an approximating expres- 
sion for a long interval of time nearly corresponding to a year, hence 
almost = 73), ete. We may tell the beginner that the ‘Sup form 
expresses actuality and the 2Up" form contingency or schnell, and 
then proceed to teach the sup and dup" forms in all their variety in 
accordance not only with gender, number, and person, but also with stem 
formation, peculiarity of the sounds constituting the root (gutturals, 
liquids), and the complete or incomplete development of the root along 
the lines of triliterality. So far we remain (and we do so for some time !) 
within the province of the “Formenlehre.” But we advance to “syntax” 
as soon as we attempt to specify the various uses to which the so-called 
Hebrew tenses are put. And those uses must be determined solely from 
the context. There is not an example which does not require a minute 
and thoroughgoing examination of its surroundings; a reliable syntax, 
in other words, presupposes a reliable exegesis. That -py" (1 Sam. 1:7) 
has a frequentative sense may be gathered from Firw2 MND; in Job1:5 
from Dw 55. To properly translate San (2 Sam. 11:25) one must 
read the entire chapter. The context alone tells that "Wy" in Josh. 2:4 
is to be rendered in English by the past and in the next following verse 
by the present. Not all cases, of course, are as simple as those just 
mentioned. In some there will obviously be occasion for difference of 
opinion; in others it may be impossible to reach a conclusion at all. 
As in the preceding two parts, so also here Konig endeavors to be 
less dogmatic and more cautious: wherever feasible, a question is 
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debated ; other opinions are mentioned, even though they be rejected 
by the author. This method makes Kénig’s book serviceable in the 
hands of the independent exegete who, when confronted with a pas- 
sage admitting of various interpretations, will find it there, most prob- 
ably, discussed and perhaps elucidated in the light of a number of 
analogous cases which have not escaped the notice of so assiduous and 
reliable a worker as Konig. The grammarian is tempted to reduce 
everything to rule, to bring the strangest case “unter Dach und Fach,” at 
times, perhaps, by hook or by crook, as we say; the exegete, again, would 
fain isolate the case he is handling, and try to obtain all the light from 
the context on hand; very often his repeated digging at a crux will be 
rewarded with a deeper insight into the meaning of the puzzling verse, 
or with the discovery of a better reading which of necessity will escape 
the eye that has several passages before it. Exegesis and grammar 
must constantly check each other. The findings in each province need 
constant revision with a view to those of the other. It will, therefore, be 
clear that we must not expect to find all exegetical difficulties upon 
which syntax has any bearing definitively settled in Kénig’s work. Take 
an example on the first page (p. 3). A pronoun may be replaced by a 
noun, we are told, for the sake of clearness. Gen. 2:206 is given as an 
instance. In the place of “for himself” it reads “for the man.” “For 
a man” (Kautzsch’s Bible) is, of course, a makeshift; but neither is 
Konig’s rendering (which is that of Ibn Ezra) convincing. Perhaps we 
shall have to accept Olshausen’s emendation: O3NM. To the gram- 
marian (p. 49) 5937972" “Ip (in the light of Gen. 29:7) is worthy of con- 
sideration as the original of 535 399 3 (1 Sam. 20:41); to the 
exegete (H. P. Smith, Samuel, p. 196) “it does not seem sustained by 
usage.” These two examples will suffice to show how far the exegete 
may find it necessary to reject what is declared to be in accord with 
usage by even the most competent student of the Hebrew language. 
Harmless is Konig’s conservative bias; harmless, because it never carries 
him beyond that which is linguistically permissible. We mention, as an 
example, his vindication of the declarative sense for s>d (Gen. 2:2a); 
not “God completed his work on the seventh day,” but simply “he 
declared his work to be complete.” It is needless to say that the har- 
monists who accomplish their object, if necessary, in violation of the 
genius of the language will find no accomplice in Konig. Let them turn 
to p. 51, for example. 

Konig calls his syntax historical and comparative. Just as in the 
accidence the philologist will not content himself with the mere regis- 
tration of linguistic facts which, in Hebrew, represent the last stage in 
the development of the language as stereotyped in the tradition of the 
schools, but will strive to follow up the forms to the earlier formative 
stages and, as far as possible, to recount the changes of a form through- 
out its entire life, or, in short, to write its history, so it is in the province 
of syntax also, where equally the complex has its origin in the simple, both 
as regards the usage of grammatical forms and the structure of sentences. 
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And as in the accidence the field which the historical grammarian sur- 
veys must be widened so as to include the cognate languages—for very 
often the simple and the original cannot be discovered by the study 
of one language alone, and recourse must be had to the comparative 
method —so, again, it is in syntactical investigations likewise, which the 
comparative method alone will render fruitful. Wright’s Lectures and 
Zimmern’s small, but valuable, treatise deal with the accidence solely. 
A comparative syntax of the Semitic languages does not exist. For 
Koénig’s book is, of course, a comparative syntax of the Hebrew language 
only. The difference is obvious and calls for no elucidation. But even 
here Konig has few predecessors. The comparative element is a notable 
feature of the book. We must not expect everywhere an exhaustive 
discussion of the similar or the dissimilar. The mere juxtaposition of 
the usages in the various dialects is in itself helpful and stimulating. The 
crown of historico-comparative researches in the “Formenlehre” is the 
phonology; the laws of the change of sounds are mainly the laws of 
the development and derivation of forms. In the syntax, psychology is 
the ultimate court of appeal, and a psychological reduction of a complicated 
construction to its original meaning, or thought origin, is the goal and 
pride of historico-comparative investigations in syntax. Kdonig’s Lehrge- 
bdude has aimed at both; the principles which the young student laid 
down in his dissertation, Gedanke, Laut und Accent (1874), the mature 
scholar has conscientiously carried out in the work now auspiciously 
consummated. We congratulate Professor Konig on the completion of 
his great work, which puts all students of Semitic philology, but par- 
ticularly students of the Old Testament, under lasting obligations. 
Max L. Mareotis. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


HARDER’S ARABIC CONVERSATION -GRAMMAR.' 


At last we have an elementary Arabic grammar which follows a 
rational method. The writers of such books seem to find it strangely 
hard to accept the simple principles which must govern the learning of 
a language. The fact that it is a matter of memory almost purely, and 
very mechanical memory —indeed, the more mechanical the better—at 
that, wins its way slowly. Yet it is one of the open secrets of language- 
teaching; every teacher who knows anything at all, and who does not 
simply follow a blind round of rules and tables, knows that on exercises 
and drill in them he must depend for success. That this is coming to 
be recognized more and more widely as applied to modern languages, is 
due in very great part to the Gaspey-Otto-Sauer method, which this 
book follows, and to the veteran firm of Julius Groos in Heidelberg. 
There are many other variations on this theme of memory-work —the 

| ARABISCHE KONVERSATIONS-GRAMMATIK mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Schrift- 
sprache von Ernst Harder, Dr. phil. Mit einer Einffhrung von Professor Martin Hartmann, 


Lehrer des Arabischen am Orientalischen Seminar zu Berlin. Heidelberg: Julius Groos 
Verlag, 1898, xi+475 pp. Also Schliissel to the same; 103 pp. M. 10. 
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old-fashioned Prendergast, for example, and the more modern Rosenthal, 
excellent all in their way if only as protests—but probably for Arabic 
that of Otto is best. 

But Arabic is a wide word and it will be well to define more exactly 
what side of it is treated here. There is classical Arabic, the language 
of the Qur’an, of the traditions, and of the poems of the classical period, 
al-lugha, “the” language, as it is fondly called. Then there is the wide- 
spread Bedawi Arabic of the present day; the spoken tongue of the 
nomad tribes in the deserts from Morocco to Baghdad. This idiom is 
practically one, and is the descendant of that talked by the Bedawin of 
the Jahiliya. Thus it is descended from the tongue of the people which 
lies behind classical Arabic. What was the relation of that spoken 
tongue to classical Arabic, whether they ever coincided or the one was 
an artificial form of the other, is still unknown. Next we have a crowd 
of little spoken dialects, never reduced to writing except in jest, the talk 
of the bazar and of ordinary life; Baghdad, al-Basra, Zanzibar, Damas- 
cus, Bayrut, Cairo, even places only twenty miles apart, showing different 
forms. There can be little doubt that these are the result of local mix- 
ture with the language of the Arab conquerors when they poured out of 
the desert. We get Arabic+ Persian in ‘Iraq; Arabic + Aramaic in 
Syria; Arabic + Coptic in Egypt. Lastly, there is the language which 
today binds together all educated speakers of Arabic. Get such a man 
in the Muslim world, from Tangier to China, and he will understand you 
if you speak it. But it is not really a spoken language. It is the lan- 
guage of the pulpit and the platform, used on solemn occasions and 
by the pedantic to impress; above all, it is the language of paper, of 
the pen, and of the printer. It is the lineal descendant of classical 
Arabic, and at its highest tries to reproduce classical Arabic. The 
learned modern shaykh (in the bazar he is a shékh) writes qasidas after 
Imr al-Qays or Zuhayr; he weeps over the atlal and girds his camel in 
the morning to follow the track of his beloved. He builds elaborate 
khutbas in saj' and does not know that ‘Umar or Abti Bakr, whom he 
seeks to imitate, would have branded him for it asa Kahin. It is this 
last form which Dr. Harder has treated. His book is arranged exactly 
like the other Konversations-Grammatiken published at Heidelberg, 
except that there is no conversation in it. That follows from the nature 
of the idiom which it gives; no one converses in it but a stranger or a 
pedant. Further, the plan is excellently carried out ; Dr. Harder shows 
himself an able Arabist and a conscientious bookmaker. Some who 
know only the convention of the school of Fleischer, and are ignorant of 
the native grammarians, will carp at his use of hamzat-al-wasl; but an 
Arabist who knows enough to translate al-hamdu lillah “Der Preis 
gebithrt Gott” need not mind them. 

In his book there are forty-eight Lessons divided, as usual, into two 
parts, and the last of them deals at some length with the Arabic meters. 
Prefixed is a short introduction by Dr. Martin Hartmann, and appended 
are further reading extracts, consisting of short Siras from the Qur’an, 
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some fables, bits from the 1001 Nights and from modern romances and 
newspapers, correspondence, business and private, and forms of contract, 
sale, hire, etc. 

The book will be useful to several classes of students. It should be 
carefully worked through by any one who wishes to learn to talk Arabic. 
It will not teach him to do so—for that he must simply listen and talk — 
but it is an almost essential first step. Secondly, those who wish to read 
Arabic newspapers, and the new Arabic literature which is growing up, 
will find here a sufficient introduction. And, thirdly, the students of 
Arabic who do not begin with a knowledge of Hebrew, such as the 
increasing class of Sanscritists and Zend scholars who recognize the 
value of Arabic historical literature, will find here their easiest path. It 
will lead them straight to al-Bérini, al-Mas'‘wudi, and the rest. 

To these and to all learners of Arabic the book can be cordially 
recommended, Duncan B. Macponacp. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


ROTHSTEIN, THE DYNASTY OF HiRA:' 


While the “kingdom” of Hira was not of great size, its history is of 
sufficient interest and importance to deserve careful study, so that we feel 
that Dr. Rothstein was happy in his choice of a subject for investigation. 

Dr. Rothstein divides his little work into nine sections, some of which 
we shall speak of particularly. After some discussion of the literature 
of the subject in the first section (pp. 1-5), the author turns in the second 
(pp. 5-12) to a consideration of the sources, both Arabic and non-Arabic. 
He well points out with how great caution the Arabic chronicles dealing 
with this period must be used, and his remarks on the old Arabic poets 
give a very good idea of the difficulties and uncertainties which attend 
their use as sources. The author emphasizes the value of the Syrian 
and Byzantine writings, and feels that Néldeke very properly based his 
chronology on these. 

Section four—“The Inhabitants of al-Hira”—(pp. 18-40) contains 
some interesting discussions. Of the three classes into which the author 
divides the population of al-Hira we shall mention only the second, the 
Ibad. By this word [bad is meant, according to the author, the Chris- 
tians, members of different tribes, who dwelt in al-Hira. The author 
points out that there were Christian bishops of al-Hira very early in the 
fifth century, and that, when the oriental church divided up, the Chris- 
tians of al-Hira joined the Nestorians. It was, no doubt, from the [bad 
that many Christian ideas found their way into Arabic. For not only 
was al-Hira one of the great points of the caravan trade, but its court 
was eagerly sought by the Arab poets. Its culture was largely Aramaic ; 

1 Dre DyNASTIE DER LAHMIDEN IN AL-Hirs. Ein Versuch zur arabisch-persischen 


Geschichte zur Zeit der Sasaniden. Von Dr. phil. Gustav Rothstein. Berlin: Reuther und 
Reichard, 1899. vi+152pp. M. 4.50. 
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the Christians used Syriac as their church language, and in this way 
many terms were introduced into the Arabic. Our author agrees with 
Wellhausen in thinking that the Christians, and especially the Ibdd, 
contributed not a little to the formation of an Arabic literary language. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh sections are entitled, respectively: “The 
Rise of the Dynasty of Nasr” (pp. 41-50); “The Lists of the ‘Kings’ of 
al-Hira” (pp. 50-60); “The History of the Lahmid Dynasty” (pp. 60-125). 

In the eighth section (pp. 125-38) there is a discussion of such gen- 
eral questions as the relation of al-Hira to the Persians and Arabs, the 
organization of the state, etc. Section nine (pp. 138-43) treats of the 
position of the Lahmids in the matter of religion. 

There are two indexes, one of the persons and subjects mentioned, 
and the other of the poets cited. 

In his preface Dr. Rothstein acknowledges his great indebtedness to 
Noldeke, but throughout his book he gives evidence of much independent 
study. In view of the character of the sources of this period, it is only 
natural that some scholars might differ with Dr. Rothstein in some 
matters of detail. But we feel that he has produced a good piece of 
work, and we shall be glad to welcome further results of his investi- 
gation. J. R. Jewett. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


NOLDEKE’S SYRIAC GRAMMAR.' 


When a master in Aramaic like Professor Néldeke gives us a Syriac 
grammar, we can but receive it with gratitude. When that grammar is 
the second edition of one that for nearly twenty years has been the com- 
rade and guide of all students of Syriac, but little more remains to be 
said. Praise is superfluous; criticism is little in place. The book in 
its former edition approved itself as the clearest and most accurate 
introduction to the language with which it deals, and also as the most 
thorough investigation of the laws on which that language moves. 

The following are the principal additions and changes which the 
grammar shows in its new form. Instead of the ugly and angular 
Maronite type which has disgraced our Syriac printing for so long, the 
rounded and graceful Drugulin font is used; this means more space, 
but that does not matter. Further, to the table of the alphabet on p. 2 
the Nestorian is added, a welcome addition for students who are puzzling 
their way through the cramped text of the Bible Society. In Euting’s 
table of Aramaic scripts we find four new columns: of the Senjirli 
inscriptions, and that of Tayma, of Nabatean, and of Palmyrene; Palmy- 
rene, especially, is of the highest interest as a joining place of square 
Hebrew and Estrangelo Syriac. On p. 4 the pronunciation of the pal- 
atal 4 is more exactly indicated. In the preface is noticed how the 
synoptic gospels read more idiomatically and flowingly in Syriac than 


Von Theodor Nodldeke. Zweite verbesserte 
Mit einer Schrifttafel von Julius Euting. Leipzig: Chr. Herm. Tauchnitz, 1898. 
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in the Greek, which we reckon their original form; a fact especially true 
of the Curetonian and of the Sinaitic versions. In consequence they 
have been quoted more frequently than in the first edition, and there are 
many references to Sinaitic peculiarities in orthography and accidence. 
We have here only another indication that the future exegesis of the 
synoptics must be in Aramaic and not in Greek. Professor Néldeke 
appears to have abandoned the view that «a as 3d mase. sing. suffix to 
certain verbal forms is a purely orthographic addition. The part of § 50 
on p. 36 suggesting that is removed. Weshould have been glad of some 
further light on this change. On p. 39 there is an important addition. 
The information desired in the first edition as to the fall of the principal 
accent according to the tradition of the Syrian church is supplied through 
Guidi and Cardahi. Of absolutely new sections there are only six, but 
many have received considerable change and addition. A good example 
is the latter part of § 247, dealing with the use of ‘\ with the passive. 
In that section, in the former edition of the grammar, this construction 
had been viewed as stating the agent of the action involved in the pas- 
sive verb. But such a view—that the agent could be given with a 
passive—was in the teeth of all Semitic analogy. You cannot say 
duriba Zaydun by ‘Amr; if you want to bring ‘Amr in, the verb must 
be active. So, in this second edition, such constructions are differently 
rendered and, without doubt, with right. Thus aS cpses22j was 
rendered “wurden von ihm unterwiesen,” but is now rendered “wurden 
seine Schiiler,” 7. e., “became students of his” or “to him.” Again, 
| We eee oe <4 was rendered “wurden von seinen Aposteln 
gefangen,” but now “wurden seinen Aposteln als Fang zu Theil.” 

In view of this return to methods of Arabic grammar, it is somewhat 
singular that the old distinction between the nominal and the verbal 
sentence is retained. On p. 235 we still read that a nominal sentence is 
one which has a substantive, an adjective, or an adverbial clause as predi- 
cate. The present reviewer may be a dweller in the innermost caves of 
ignorance, but he cannot see any advantage, pedagogic or scientific, in 
such a statement. Further, it does not bring out the essential point of 
the Semitic nominal sentence, that the subject, the noun, is the chief 
thing and the first thing thought of. In Arabic it does not matter what 
we say about Zayd or how we say it; whether it is that he is going away, 
or that his father is sick, or that he has struck ‘Amr. If we put Zayd 
first, we mean him first; and we have a nominal sentence, whatever the 
nature of its predicate may be. Our devotion to the formule of the 
Arabic grammarians may sometimes be unwise, but here we are follow- 
ing a sound logical distinction. Further, this is the only analysis that 
gives us at a stroke the whole theory and practice of the circumstantial 
clause; it is simply a nominal sentence, and that finishes the matter. 
It is true that in a Syriac sentence order plays little part; but it plays 
at least so much as this. 

Going back to the earlier sections, it would have been of the highest 
interest if Professor Néldeke had put before us his views of the origin or 
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origins of the nominal forms. That part of the book is practically in its 
1880 condition; it belongs to the period before Barth and Lagarde. 
Another regret which I cannot suppress is that the Nestorian vocaliza- 
tion of the verbs should not have been more fully indicated. The dif- 


ference between © and o is regularly marked, but that between > and 





~ hardly at all. A few forms would have sufficed to give the learner a 


working basis of distinction; for example, 2325, So, Kye, Kyun, 


etc. Without doubt there is much in the East Syrian vocalization that 
is artificial and which smacks of the school, but have we not here at 
least a sound tradition ? 

I have noticed a few misprints, but only a few. Thus on p. 86 D. we 
must read “der 2. und 3. pl. und der 1. sg.;” on p. 117, 1. 1, read “Der 3. 
pl. f.;” and p. 124 B., end of first paragraph, read “Pael” for “Peal.” 
On p. 16 D. there might with advantage have been a reference to § 94 
C.D. There is no index, but an excellent fourteen-page table of contents 
fairly takes its place. Duncan B. Macponap. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn, 
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